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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Tharsdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue shouid immediately notsly the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unadle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlr.ad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prompily reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


19 JULY, 1!900 





‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave. 


M ME. Ws RO ®L 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


B. 








: Py VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August oth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


> H A P M A N 
SUMMER GOWNS 
Linens, Dimities and Organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 





A C. WEINGARTEN 
. LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURKIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


yOCK & TORPEY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 


makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 2gth St., New York. 


M. 


A r ££ &% SS B@ & 
. 28 West 35th Street, New York 





WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


UMANS—HAT §S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
E H. FIELDING &-.CO. 
° MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINEBKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
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ISS LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 





Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


19 E. 31st St., New York 
M* 
HATS AND BONNETS 
Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 §th Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 





O A 3 M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West jo h Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





Pade nc J QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New Y ork 


Iss SCHROEDER 
M Gowns and Wraps 


Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


R A.M TZ... a ee 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M'°s WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Linen and Organdie Dresses a 
Specialty. 
bet. 34°h and 35th Sts., New York. 


Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
NS Cc oO fy T 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


MeE=: 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp Hotel Waldorf 


A R 7. I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Summer 
Muslins from $10 up when material is furnished. 
tot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 











SAFFORD BARSTOW 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 





ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 





ERTHE MAY 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WuirTs will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons ot 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirrH Ave., New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





Bb SSR CLEP SEIN 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 





MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 


and 17th Streets. 

B Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 

versity Place, Cor. loth St., N. Y, 





OOK BINDING, 





G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


a, kh & 2 & . © 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


SARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 


LAD(ES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 














ARE Y & ce @. 
SUMMER GOWNS 
Organdies, Dimities, Foulards, Blouses, 


Silk Petticoats, 139 East 44th Street, 


TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 

mail, $1.50. OLtve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 








HOSE DAINTY MAIDS 
whose hair looks so very charming use 
THOMPSoN’s CoMB PourFFs to give it that 

light fluffy appearance. Send for Booklet, please. 
10 West 22d street, New York, 
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MARRIED 


Hansen-Catlin.—At Fairholme, Mor. 
ristown, N. J., 14 July, by the Rev. Henry 
Wilson, Mary H. Catlin to Otto R. Hansen, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Morgan-Satterlee.—Miss Louisa Pier. 
pont Morgan, daughter of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, to Mr. Herbert Livingstone Satterlee, 
son of Mr. George B. Satterlee. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Dodge-Barnes.—Miss Priscilla Barnes, 
daughter of Mr. Henry B. Barnes and Mr, 
Marshall Dodge, son of the late Arthur Dodge, 
will be niarried in St. Andrew’s Dune Church 
on Mon., 3 Sep. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cram.—Mrs. Henry A. Cram and her 
daughters have taken a villa at Wiesbaden, 
Germany, where they will spend most of the 
summer. 

McAllister.—Mrs. Ward McAllister has 
taken the house at 603 Mad. Ave. for next 
winter, 

Payne.—Colonel Oliver H. Payne with 
his guests sailed last week for Europe on his 
steam yacht, the Aphrodite. 

Suydam.—Mr. and Mrs. John R. Suy- 
dam have opened their country house at Say- 
ville, L. I. 

Wilson.— Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. 
Wilson will arrive in New York from Europe 
this week, going directly to Newport for the 
season. 

Warren.—The Rev. G. Walpole War- 
ren and his family are spending the summer at 
the Kimball House, Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

McHugh.—Mr. McHugh and his son, 
Mr, J. S. McHugh, sail on the St. Louis, 
July 25, for a brief stay abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The Ladies’ Club held its 
first reception last week, and will continue to 
give a tea on every Friday afternoon during the 
season. The committee in charge of these 
teas includes : Mrs. Morris Longstreth, Miss 
Minot, Miss Matthews, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris Ogden, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mrs. 
W. W. Seely, Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Mrs. 
Quincy Thorndike, Miss Torrey, Mrs. W. P. 
Walley, Miss Maria Wilkins, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Mrs. Charles T. Alexander, Mrs. A. 
Bleecker Banks, Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, 
Mrs. Frank Ellis, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Miss 
Gurnee, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. John 
Harrison, Miss Frances Jones, Mrs. M. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs. Leffingwell, Mrs. Francis 
Lawrence. 

The Kebo Valley Club will give a series of 
tournaments on its links during the summer. 
The events include the tournament for the 
Hinkle cup beginning 14 August. It is a 
handicap open to any amateur. 

Weekly Handicaps—Open to members and 
subscribers, first and second prizes, 14, 21, 28 
July 5; 4, 11, 18, 25 Aug.; 1, 8 Sept. 

Kebo Valley Cup—Will be given by Mr. 
T. G. Condon to the winner of the most 
points in the weekly handicaps. First prize 
counts § points ; second prize counts 3 points. 

Approaching and Putting Contest—Open to 
members and subscribers, Wed. aft., 25 July. 

Mixed Foursomes—In competition for a 
cup presented by Mr. J. L. Ketterlinus, Wed. 
morn,, 1 Aug. 

Ladies’ Handicaps—In competition for cup 
presented by Miss Draper, Wed. morn., 8 Aug. 

Hinkle Cup Tournament—14 Aug. 

Ladies’ Putting Contests—Saturday after- 
noons at 4 o’clock ; first and second prizes ; 
21, 28 July; 4, 11, 18 and 25 Aug. 

The new cottage of Mr. Edgar T. Scott, of 
Philadelphia, is nearing completion and will 
soon oe occupied by its owner. 

Among the recent arrivals for the season are 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. V. Cross, Dr. and Mrs. Ander- 
sen, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Megargee Wright, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Dr. and Mrs. Robert Abbe, Miss 
May Palmer, Mr. Cortlandt Palmer, Mrs. 
ohn B. Trevor, who has taken the Barnacles. 
Mr. H. Hall McCormack, who will live on 
his yacht this summer, as his femily are in Eu- 
rope; Miss Baylis, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Thacher, Judge George A. Ingraham, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Low, Judge Abram R. Lawrence 
and Mrs. Lawrence and Miss Louise Taylor. 

Lenox.—The Saturday afternoon teas 
given at the Boat Club on Mahkeenac Lake 
are a feature of the season for the young peo- 
ple, who enjoy the informal dancing and im- 
promptu boat races. 

Mrs. George W. Folsom gave a dance on 
Wednesday for the younger set at her cottage, 
Sunnyridge. 

Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams gave a dinner 
last week. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
David Lydig, Mr. Howland Robbins, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Dever, Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
los de Heredia and Miss Post. 

Dinners have also been given during the 
week by Mrs. L. K. Sturgis, Mrs. John E. 
Alexandre and Mrs. William D. Sloane. 

A series of French lectures are being given 
this season by Professor Wisner. The first 
lecture was given on 13 July at Mrs. William 
D. Sloane’s ; the next one, on 20 July, will 
be at the residence of Mr. John E. Parsons ; 
on 27 July at Mrs. Geraud Foster’s, and on 
30 July at Mrs. R. C. Grecnleaf’s. 

Mrs, Richard S. Dana gave a bridge whist 
party last week at her country place, Maple 
Farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster gave a picnic 
last week, going to Stevens Glen, where 
luncheon was served. 

Mr. Whistler, of Baltimore, has bought the 
cottage of Mr. Alfred Devereux on the Stock- 
bridge road. 

Miss Babcock gave a luncheon for the 
younger set at Osceola Lodge last week. 

Mr. L. Augustus Schermerhorn has left 
Lenox and gone ona yachting trip along the 
coast to Newport and Bar Harbor. 

Recent arrivals at Lenox include: Mr. For- 
sythe H. Weeks, Frank W. Pinneo, Miss 
Mary Minford, Miss Emma Minford, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. R. Paxton, Miss Paxton, and Miss L. 
Paxton, Mrs. A. D. Chapin, Mr. and Mrs. 
]. B. Morgan and family, and Mr. F. O. De 
Luze and family. 

Newport.—Mrs. James A. Swan gave a 
luncheon last week at the Newport Golf Club. 
Present were: Mrs. Folger, Mrs. F. Powel, 
Mrs. F, B. Swayne, Mrs. Theodore K. Gibbs, 
Mrs. O’Conner, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
James Hude Beeckman, Mrs. Frederick Neil- 
son, Mrs. Paul Dahlgren, Mrs. Shirley Irving, 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Miss Fanny Johnson 
and Mrs. J. Powel. 

Mr. Richard Peters and Mr. Frederick P 
Sands also gave luncheons, 

Dinners were given during the week by Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. George Henry Warren, 
Mrs. Almeric Paget, Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mr. 
George Pollock, Mrs. Pierson, Mrs. Charles 
H. Baldwin and Mrs. Julien T. Davies. 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives will soon 
leave Newport and pass the remainder of the 
summer in traveling in Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Leroy Edgar re- 
cently arrived at Newport to spend the season 
with Mrs, William Edgar. 

Mrs. Astor arrived from Europe on the St. 
Paul, Saturday, going to Newport on Monday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills and their daugh- 
ters also arrived and went directly to Newport. 

Mr. J. J. Van Alen and the Misses Van 
Alen, who will also spend the season at New- 
port, arrived on the St. Paul. 


GOLF 


Kebo Valley Club.—The third weekly 
handicap tournament was held at the Kebo 
Club on Sat. with the following results : 


Gross, H’c’p. Net. 
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Ry Paes d iwseude Jensesete SI 3 7 
i, Sess. acceeetdmndens 88 3 85 
De We ceciece cocevoveseeds 98 12 86 
Gy vended crcrdvecteote gz 5 87 
iS ar 92 3 89 
EE ds os decd eneGoussed 101 12 89 
Herbert Jaques..........+++++++: 93 3 go 
An Vos WEG. ncccosccvcscosovecs 97 7 go 
Big TE Spas ceceese ce seus coos BOD 12 go 
oe BM. Weight... cccccccccce ceees gt 
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105 12 93 
11g 20 9§ 
107 tT nj 


W. C, Cushman ...........-000- 102 6 

A. Howard Hinkle...........+.. 113 15 98 
J. Montgomery Sears ...........-+ 120 20 = 100 
B. F. ReighOm......cccccccses . 118 12 106 
Dr. R. AMOPLY ....cceecccccccces 146 20 «=—:126 


Shinnecock Hills.—The weekly handi- 
cap tournament of the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club was won last week by Mr. E. Bell, ’Jr., 
with a score of g91—9—82. The best gross 
score was made by George Clark, Jr., as 
follows : 


UD inn 5asegueenee 35665 366 8 6—48 
Pts wee seccepenses 6426545 § 3-40 
DOOsicccdes,) $65 0600s. Cnbseceesceeseses 88 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 11 July: Mr. 
G. B. Agnew, Mrs. F. A. Bell, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Berens, Mr. Lynford Biddle, Miss 
Marion Biddle, Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm, Mas- 
ter Hugh Chisholm, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Coxe, Mr. C. C. Cuyler, Miss Cuyler, Mr. 
Robert Kaye Gray, Mrs. R. W. Jackson, 
Miss Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Rollins 
Morse, Mr. T. E. Palmer, Mr. Townsend 
Palmer, Mrs. E. Post, Mr. Reginald Ron- 
alds, Mr. and Mrs. James Ross, Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, Mr. W. L. Stow, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Thomas, Mr. R. B. Van Court- 
landt, Hon. and Mrs. James M. Varnum. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Charming model in silver-gray net em- 
broidered with pale gun metal pail- 
lettes, over the palest shades of gray 

taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circular and 
training, finished on edge with a ruche of gray 
mousseline de soie, of which a circular skirt is 
used to veil the foundation. The outer skirt 
of the embroidered net has a very heavy but 
beautiful design in the gun metal paillettes, 
which are a dainty shade of silver-gray. Smaller 
designs are used towards the back, where the 
fulness is placed in an under box plait. 

Two ruffles of the net with narrowest grey 
velvet ribbon on edge trim the bottom of the 
net skirt. The bodice is surplice back and 
front, with a tucker of duchesse lace. The 
sleeves are draperies with a flounce effect of the 
net with a duchesse appliqué on edge. A 
design of paillettes is used in front of bodice, 
and has a pointed girdle effect holding the full- 
ness from surplice in place; smaller designs over 
shoulders. 

Dancing frock in black Brussels net over 
black taffeta. The taffeta foundation is five- 
gored with a deep accordion-plaited ruffle. 
The drop skirt of Brussels net is tucked length- 
wise for some distance, and is finished with a 
lace-edged ruche of the net. The waist is 
shirred at corsage, the fulness drawn down under 
a tight narrow girdle of black panne velvet, 
which fastens with a rhinestone buckle. A 
bertha of the net with wavy insertions and 
edging of black Chantilly lace is draped round 
shoulders, being caught on top of each sleeve 
with rhinestone ornament. Elbow sleeves of 
shirred net with deep ruffle of Chantilly lace 
headed with twist of narrow velvet caught with 
small buckle. 
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Lert Ficure.—Toilette of embroidered 
batiste over taffeta. A circular foundation of 
white taffeta has a tiny-lace-edged accordion- 
plaited dust ruffle ; over this is a mousseline de 
soie circular drop skirt trimmed with six narrow 
accordion-plaited frills of sheer creamy batiste. 

The tunic of embroidered cream batiste is 
cut in deep points to show the accordion- 
plaitings. It is bordered with Cluny, and ex- 
quisitely embroidered batiste flower appliqués. 
The all-over design on tunic and the waist is 
in pastel-pinks and buffs. The waist is of 
accordion-plaited cream batiste, which is very 
sheer ; this is also used for the tops of sleeves, 
and puffs below elbow. The bolero of embroi- 
dered batiste is edged with the Cluny, and has 
occasional appliqués of the batiste flowers. 
Three narrow straps of black velvet fasten it in 
front. The folded girdle is also of black velvet. 
The collar is of the accordion-plaited batiste 
with Cluny band at top. Sleeves of embroi- 
dered batiste to elbow, where they finish with 





a turned-back cuff. Hat of accordion-plaited 
white mousseline de soie, with clusters of pink 
roses and foliage and tulle pompons. Parasol 
of taffeta with lace insertion and chiffon ruffles. 

Mippie Ficure.—Yachting costume of 
blue linen. A foundation of taffeta is five- 
gored with two narrow accordion-plaited frills 
as a finish. The linen drop skirt is in three 
pieces, fastening at left side of front. The 
circular sides are stitched on front edges and 
around bottom, fullness in back an inverted 
plait. The front gore is trimmed in groups, 
with loops of heavy white cord, coming from 
under edges of side pieces ; and fastening with 
white pearl buttons. The Eton waist has loops 
of cord on front edges, and is trimmed with a 
stitched bias fold. Edges of blue linen sailor 
collar and flare cuffs also stitched. An adjusta- 
ble collar of white piqué is used, and the soft 
silk waist is a cream foulard handkerchief square 
with a blue figure and border which shows. at 
neck. The knotted scarf, with hemstitched 
ends is of cream foulard. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of buff barége over 
white taffeta. Circular taffeta foundation edged 
with lace-trimmed accordion-plaited frills. 
The barége drop skirt is also circular, and 
tucked, with a narrow stripe of black velvet 
ribbon following each tuck as far as stitched. 
Several rows of narrow velvet ribbon trim the 


hem. On the waist the velvet is placed to 
give a bias effect meeting in points in the back, 
which is tight fitting. The front droops 


slightly and has wide revers of white taffeta, 
with a border rever and jabot of Irish point. 
Three rows of Irish point appliqués on each 
rever, and above flaring taffeta cuff. Collar of 
the Irish point with black velvet bow caught 
with rhinestone buckle at left side. Strap belt 
of black velvet. Hat of white Manila with 
trimmings of pink mousseline de soie edged 
with tiny black velvet ribbon. Black velvet 
rosette with rhinestone ornament under brim at 
left side. 
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Lert Ficure.—Dressing sack of violet China 
silk trimmed with yellow lace and insertion. 
Petticoat of white taffeta trimmed with a deep 
accordion-plaited flounce of black net run with 
ribbon. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gray crépe de chine 
gown lined with white China silk. Collar and 
revers of white tucked Swiss. Trimmings of 
white lace and China silk ruffles. 

Uprer Lert Ficure.—Violet linen waist, 
tucked in diamonds and inlet with white Val- 
enciennes insertion. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


BreciInnNInG AT Lert.—Gown of embtoi- 
dered crépe de chine and mousseline of the 
palest shade of violet over ivory white taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation skirt is in five gores fin- 
ished with a nine-inch circular ruffle with a 
lace-edged ruche on hem. The tucked drop 
skirt of violet mousseline de soie is also five- 
gored, the seams being hidden by -he panels of 
embroidered crépe de chine. Six tucks are al- 
lowed between each row of cream Chantilly 
insertion and the very full flounce at the bottom 
is the same depth as the circular ruffle on the 
foundation skirt. ‘Two rows of insertion above 
lace-edged hem on this flounce, and a tiny 
ruche at heading. The panels of pale violet 
crépe de chine are embroidered in the same color, 
and in front and at sides graduate to points at 
hem, where they finish with knotted fringe. In 
the back they are much wider and give a sash 
effect, starting from small bow loops at waist 
line and falling in straight lines to hem, where 
they are finished with fringe. The bodice has 
a deep yoke and sleeves of all-over cream Chan- 
tilly, small revers turn back over shoulders and 
are trimmed with rows of violet velvet ribbon. 
Another row of velvet ribbon shows above the 
corsage of embroidered crépe de chine which 1s 
draped slightly. In the back of bodice the 
crépe has a tiny plait each side of the fastening, 
concealing it. Girdle of violet velvet ending 
under crépe bew loops at back. 

Upper Lert Ovat.—Dainty frock for eve- 
ning wear, in pale green-dotted Swiss muslin, 
with Dresden stripes over palest green taffeta. 
The circular-taffeta foundation is finished with 
a lace-edged frill of plain Swiss muslin in the 
same shade of green. The drop-skirt of Dres- 
den striped muslin is cut in seven gores and fit- 




















ted closely over foundation, the fulness in the 
back in a few gathers. Pale green ribbons, 
ending in bows in the lace-edged ruche at hem 
of skirt hide the seams of gores. The bodice 
has a tight-fitting back, is slightly fulled and 
drooped in front; ribbon is again used as a trim- 
ming, and a fichu of pale green chiffon, trim- 
med with ribbon, is draped round shoulders; 
finishing in front with loose knot and long 
ends. Girdle of antique taffeta ribbon, with 
Mexican opal buckle set in dull gold. 

Lower Lerr Ovar.—Exquisite evening 
gown of white net, embroidered with black pail- 
lettes over white taffeta. The foundation skirt 
for this is circular, veiled with a similar skirt of 
mousseline de soie, both being finished with a 
narrow accordion-plaited net ruche. The cir- 
cular drop skirt of white Brussels net is spangled 
with the paillettes, and embroidered in same 
with a design of sun flowers and leaves in front, 
sides and back, with flights of butterflies in the 
intervening spaces. A spangled ruche, with 
plain quilled net on edges, finishes hem. 

The bodice is embroidered with sunflowers 
and butterflies, which outline the edge of cor- 
sage. It is slightly full and draped in front. 
Over shoulders and around arms are straps of 
marigold velvet, veiled with black tulle. Tulle 
pompons on shoulder. Twisted girdle of mari- 
gold and black velvet ribbons. 

Mippte Ovar.— Black net embroidered 
robe over palest maize taffeta antique. A sweep- 
ing circular foundation of taffeta has a tiny 
lace ruche on edge. This skirt is veiled with 
another circular skirt of pale maize chiffon, 
which has a very full flounce about fourteen 
inches deep, edged with the narrowest black 
velvet ribbon ; the circular black Brussels net 
drop skirt is a very fine mesh, spangled with jet 
paillettes, and also has a design of daisies in 
palest iridescent maize paillettes with jetted 
leaves and stems. It is finished with a lattice- 
work and frieze of narrowest black velvet ribbon, 
which forms a small pointed panel on either 
side of front. The bodice has a boléro and 
long sleeves of the embroidered net. The edges 
of the boléro are finished with rows of jet pail- 
lettes, and it opens over a shirred front of maize 
chiffon veiled with black tulle. Black tulle 
and narrow velvet ribbons trim the corsage, and 
a large tulle rosette with centre of maize pail- 
lettes is at left side. Three straps of black 
velvet ribbon with rhinestone buckles hold shir- 
ring in front in place, and a deep girdle of jet 
paillettes completes costume. 

Urrer Ricut Ovat.—Black Renaissance 
robe over ivory-white taffeta. A taffeta foun- 
dation is in three pieces with a circular flounce, 
on the hem of which is a narrow quilling or 
ruche of white mousseline de soie. A skirt 
similarly cut, of mousseline de soie, veils this, 
and has on hem a wider ruche with narrow 
black lace on edges. The Renaissance skirt 
hangs with very little fulness, ending with 
fringe, and showing about an inch of the mous- 
seline ruche. The boléro and long sleeves are 
of the Renaissance over mousseline veiled taf- 
feta ; from under boléro to waist line accordion- 
plaited white mousseline shows. The collar is 
ot tucked mousseline with rows of tiny black 
velvet ribbon ; a black velvet tie with jet slide 
and ball ends is around throat. The boléro is 
finished with narrow fringe. A girdle of ger- 
anium panne velvet with jet balls trimming 
scarf ends is knotted on left side. 

Lower Ricut Ovat.—lIndia silk gown in 
green, white and black design, over white taf- 
feta. The taffeta foundation is circular, with 
a marrow lace-edged accordion-plaiting on edge. 
The India silk drop skirt is also circular, and 
fulness in both is in inverted plaits at back, fas- 
tening under the small bows and buckles which 
end the trimming on skirt of cream Mechlin 
beading insertion, which is run with narrowest 
black velvet ribbon. The waist fits snugly in 
the back and drops slightly over waist line in 
front. Trimmings of the Mechlin insertion 
run with velvet ends, with bows and buckles 
in back and front. Black maline is drawn up 
over shoulders, where there are pompon ro- 
settes, and outlines the yoke in front, ending 
in large bow and fluffy ends. The yoke is of 
the Mechlin insertion and velvyet-run beading 
in rows. 

Ricut Ovat.—Gown of sheer pink batiste, 
with embroidered panels over cream taffeta. 
The cream-white taffeta foundation is in three 
parts, with a circular flounce ; this flounce is 
lace-edged and veiled with a flounce of mous- 

(Continued on page v) 



















































































THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 
All the newest models 
Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 








































THE BAMBOO BUNGALOW | 
IS ON THE SKYLIGHT DECK 
OF 


e Popular Shop.” 


MESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGH 
& CO. 
CORDIALLY INVITE VISITORS 
TO MAKE 
LEISURELY INSPECTION 
OF THE 
MANY SEASONABLE ATTRAC- 
TIONS 


The Picturesque Foreign Wall Papers. 
The * Liberty *’ Furnishing Fabrics. 


The *‘ Colonial’? Wool Rugs. | 
The Bombay Fibre Mats. 
The Antique Persian Carpets. 


The Massive Carved Oak Furniture. 
The Quaint Mission Tables and Chairs. 
The Old English Wing Chairs. 

The Madeira Wicker Seats. 





The Interesting Metal and Pottery. 


| Wall e ars 4 . 
ST. W. ia ty " Fabrics. 
Pe oF aan (Parcels $5.00 and over 
AT §TH AVE. | Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trade marks Reg'd.) 



















Artistic and 


Fashionable Ru § ti tc ao rk 


IN AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL AND GRACEFUL 
DESIGNS ADAPTED FOR THE TASTEFUL ORNAMENTATION OF 


City and Country Residences. 


Rustic Chairs, Settees, Hanging Baskets, 
Stands, Window Boxes, Vases, Stump Boxes, 
Bird Houses, Brackets and Crosses. 


Rustic Summer Houses, Bridges, 
Arbors, Gateways, Fences, Log Cabins, 
etc., constructed in sections and easily 
erected without defacing the lawn. 


Cedar Settee Trimmed with Roots, 
WITH THE BARK 


De. 


ON, 


Na,'s. 


Handsomely Polished 
Hanging Basket. 


These baskets filled with flow- 
ers hung at windows, verandas, 

















Price, 4 ft., $12.00 


STRONG AND ORNAMENTAL. 


etc., look very pretty. 


VERY COMFORTABLE, PRICES 


DIAMETER. EACH, 

This rustic work is most attractive. The 8 inches, $0.75 
chairs and settees are very ornamental and con- ee: ° ‘ 1.00 
venient for tennis, golf grounds, lawns, ceme- © 1,25 
teries, etc.; are all well made. SEND FOR a. * . : 1.50 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, OR DE- =. -* , : 1.75 
SIGNS SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. “ = 225 


New York Rustic Construction Company, 
19 Fulton Street, Opp. Front, New i ae 
eeeeet 


: 
: 


¥ 














The Success of the 


Golfing Sweater 


is due to the fact that it is 
SENSIBLE 
COMFORTABLE 
BECOMING 


To play Golf well, or in any vigorous exercise, 
perfect freedom of movement is absolutely necessary, 
That is what the Sweater gives. It does not bind 
under the arms, but gives with one’s every move- 
ment. We have them in stock in a variety of sizes, 
styles, and colors, and are prepared to make them to 
order at short notice, the price ranging from $5.coto 
$15.00, according to style of stitch,and cut of gar- 
ment. Material and directions for self making sent 
for $1.50. 


Alice Maynard 


Removed to 


22 West 22d 











AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


is the verdict of the English reading world about 


THE SMART SET 


The magazine was conceived in the theory that more people like to be 
AMUSED than like to be INSTRUCTED. 


THE SMART SET AMUSES 


The fact is proved by the unprecedented sales of the first four numbers. 
The sale of each enormously exceeded that of the previous one. 

Each number contains 160 PAGES of the brightest fiction, verse, and 
wit by the most brilliant writers of the day. 


The July Number 


JUST OUT, has a great novelette 


‘‘WHEN REGINALD WAS CAROLINE.” 
By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE. 


Among other contributors _to it are :—Gertrude Atherton, Vance Thomp- 
son, Julien Gordon, Edgar Fawcett, Carolyn Wells, Clinton 
Scollard, Stephen Fiske, etc., etc. 


Baltimore Sun: ‘‘To persons who like good racy English and have a 
prejudice i in favor of originality and individuality in literature ‘The Smart 
Set ’ may safely be commended without fear of disappointment.” 

Rochester Chronicle: ‘‘‘The Smart Set’ is clever on every page and 
in its four months of life has sprung into remarkable and deserved popular- 
ity.” 

Chicago Times-Herald: ‘‘The chief feature of ‘The Smart Set’ is the 
abundance of good fiction which it offers its readers. The editors are evi- 
dently aiming to get out a magazine that will be read, and in this respect, 
as well as in many others, they have made a success from the start.” 

New York Press: ‘Is particularly bright. This ‘magazine of clever- 
ness’ gets better every month.” 

Buffalo Commercial: <‘‘ Bright, snappy, and thoroughly up-to-date.” 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broadway, New York City. 





(3 Buy the July Number and see in it the BONUS offer for annual subscriptions. 
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The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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EVENING GOWNS OF NET 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ 


” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 











Here is one little sentence in A Master of Craft, the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of which, it is safe to wager, will escape the attention of all but 
two or three out of any ten thousand readers who may follow the fortunes 

of captain and mate as set forth in that entertaining nonsense-book. A suitor’s 
heart has just been gladdened by the good tidings that his dearest wish is, to be 
gratified, but, as he clasps the adored one in his arms, along with the ecstasy 
that thrills him, he is conscious of a feeling of dismay, for, he who has been a 
very humble-minded worshipper, finds that he no longer fears Poppy !_ She has, 
in fact, ceased to be his divinity, 





In matters of sentiment, not more than in affairs material, is the spendthrift 
a dignified figure, nor one esteemed by his fellows; a reserve fund of self 
is nearly as respect-compelling as a reserve fund of bank notes ; moreover, 
reserve piques interest. A little-appreciated fact is that the humblest individual, 
as well as the king, is hedged about with a ‘¢ divinity of dignity ’’ by the mere fact 
of being born of a human being, but alas! so little do the ordinary run of hu- 
man beings realize this dignity, that they have no hesitancy in parting with it 
on the slightest pretext, or on no pretext whatsoever. Manifold are the ways in 
which men and women cheapen themselves, some—and these almost invariably 
belong to the woman sex—unduly abase themselves through affection ; but 
the majority are betrayed by vanity into throwing their birthright to the winds, 
for vanity tends to garrulity and gregariousness, which are fatal to dignity. 
Even in regard to romantic affection the human being gives of herself or himself 
unreservedly at the peril of developing contempt in the beloved. However 
much a man may sue for favor, or however much a fond mistress may chide 
her lover for his coldness, the very reserve complained of adds to the preciousness 
of the beloved. That the not wholly attainable is apt to be very greatly desired 
is as true of the regard of agreeable acquaintances, or worthy friends, or the love 
of the beloved, as it is of the ambitions that spur men on to achievement. 
Holding oneself even a littie aloof is a species of irksome discipline to most per- 
sons, for the impulse toward sociableness of an easy-going type is generally 
strong with the majority ; hence the give and take of familiarities of speech and 
of association are ever amazing to the discriminating few. Horseplay is 
more obviously vulgar impertinence, but it is not intrinsically more so than 
many other forms of ‘ taking liberties,’ that are permitted without protest by 
persons whose pride and vanity are above normal, but who are deficient in 


dignity. 


The old adage, familiarity breeds contempt, is capable of a much wider 
application than is usually given to it. There appears, in fact, no relation in 
life, not even that counted the most sacred, where it is wise to openall the cham- 
bers of one’s individuality. Not mistress, not lover, not wife, not child, may cross 
the threshold of that inner chamber, except the host be lowered in the estimation 
ot even the fondest guest. The author of A Master of Craft showed rare dis- 
crimination when he told in type of the dismay of the accepted lover who was 
no longer afraid. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


PUBLIC TOWELS—IMPERTINENT FRENCH COM- 
MENT—LATIN NATION UNIFICATION— 
CARLYLE — DIVORCE BETWEEN 
PREACHING AND PRAC- 


_TICE—GREAT 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AT CORONA—TRANS- 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY—GOLD FIELDS 
THROWN OPEN TO ALL 


ote migratory season being now in full 


swing, it may not be amiss to caution 

travelers against the perils that some- 
times lurk in towels found in public places, or 
even at good-class hotels. These indispensable 
toilet articles are used, of course, by persons in 
every stage of little health ; and as the towel 
is not disinfected or sterilized in the ordinary 
laundering process—it being steam dried—any 
infectious matter that it may take on by con- 
tact with persons or with other clothes in the 
washing is not killed, and it, of course, re- 
mains an active principle. It is, therefore, 
most unwise to apply a public towel to the eyes ; 
indeed some severe cases of eyelid trouble 
have been known to result from the using of 
towels in a very-well-kept hotel. In some 
cases common table salt, dissolved in water, 
was found to give relief when gently applied to 
the lids, and the eye itself bathed with the 
solution. It is not advisable to make the 
liquid too saline, as it then becomes an irri- 


tant. 
* 


* * 

The occasion of the formal presentation of 
the equestrian statue of Washington to the 
French people by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution moved the French press to 
some ungracious comments. For instance, La 
Figaro had the effrontery to say: ‘‘It is ex- 
traordinary to see a practical and money-get- 
ting nation give proof of such deep sentiment.”” 
Pray, what is France? A nation of philan- 
thropists? What is the Exposition but a 
gigantic money-making mill for the French? 
What checked the outrageously insulting com- 
ments of the French press two years ago but 
the thought that if they continued to abuse the 
Americans their merchants, dressmakers and 
artificers would suffer money loss? Is France 
at all behind the other grabbing nations in 
reaching out for new spheres of influence? 
That she is a thoroughgoing failure as a col- 
onizer for purposes of trade is the result of in- 
capacity, not superior-mindedness. No nation 
in the world is keener in the chase after wealth. 
Members of her noblest families do not hesi- 
tate to sell themselves and the family name to 
the despised Hebrew or the despised American 
for so much cash in hand or on demand at 
specified dates in futurity. Practical and 
money-getting ! This gibe from a nation that 
deliberately keeps its population below the 
limit of normal increase for practical considera- 
tions ! 


VOGUE 


Sentiment? It was French sailors and 
French officers that forced to their death the 
unfortunates who took passage on the ill-fated 
Burgoyne two years ago. Again, were the 
men the flower of the French aristocracy that 
beat and thrust the fine ladies from ladders that 
led out of the burning bazar at the French 
capital. The French it was who only through 
fear of foreign governments did even partial jus- 
tice to Dreyfus. That a nation which has dis- 
graced itself in so many ways during the last 
ten years should presume to receive a splendid 
gift with impertinent references to money-get- 
ting and sentiment merely indicates that the 
good taste of the French is not nearly so active 
an agent as its vanity. 

xs 

Much has been said of the union of Anglo- 
Saxon interests, and of the invincibility of such 
coalition, but how many have taken note of a 
wholly unexpected outcome of the defeat of 
Spain? A movement is on foot to bring about 
some kind of unity of purpose between all the 
Latin peoples on this continent. A representa- 
tive Congress is to take place in Madrid next 
autumn, to which all the Spanish and Portu- 
guese-speaking peoples of Central and South 
America have been asked to send delegates. 
There are at the head of the movement most 
distinguished Latins—such as Sefior Sagasta— 
and the interest in the meeting 1s said to be 
widespread. The sentiments that animate 
the peoples in the countries to the south of us 
are said to be compounded of sympathy for 
Spain and distrust of this country. Somehow 
it appears to be a little difficult to persuade the 
world of the benevolence of our intentions. 


* 
* * 


So fond is Mrs. Ward, the author of that 
delightful little work, The Prophets of the 
Nineteenth Century, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi, 
of her heroes that it comes very easy to find 
apologies for even serious shortcomings. 
There is to her nothing incongruous in speak- 
ing of Carlyle as the ‘‘ brave teacher who taught 
us to despise sham and renounce self."" Now 
the man thus called brave is he who, as every 
one knows, retired with his wife to Craigen- 
puttoch, a lonely, barren place fifteen miles 
from everywhere. Carlyle had his books, his 
pen and his fire. His brother did the hard 
work of farming, and the superior woman he 
married slaved unremittingly for seven long 
years, bearing a fearful burden, uncheered by 
appreciation. The result for her was broken 
health and shattered nerves. Who was the 
brave one? And what about the prater of 
self-renunciation ? ‘*He did not look upon 
their lot as a hard one. It seemed perfectly 
natural to him that his wife should bake and 
mend and scour.” He scarcely realized the 
domestic drudgery. And he asked her in 
amaze if she wanted to be praised for doing 
her duty. There will always be those who 
will cherish two pictures of Carlyle. First the 
grossly selfish author at Craigenputtoch, using 
a rare creature as though she were a brawny, 
unthinking clod of a peasant. ‘The compan- 
ion memory is of Carlyle when the self-love 
with which he was so abundantly wadded was 
finally pierced by remorse, and he realized his 
amazing cruelty. Mrs. Ward would have 
the Reminiscences not taken too seriously. She 
seems not to be aware that the more serious 
they are taken, the better fitted does Carlyle 
appear for his réle as exhorter. A fine evangel 
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was the master in the Craigenputtoch day to 
preach the gospel of self-renunciation. It was 
his wont to wring renunciation from others. 
He preached for others to practice. Himself, 
he exempted from living his own high gospel. 


* 
* & 


In regard to animals, tales of cruelty and 
neglect continue to pour in from every quarter, 
sympathetic but helpless lookers on finding that 
the only way in which they can benefit dumb 
creatures is to spread intelligence of the specific 
acts of wrong-doing toward them, and in this 
way endeavor to educate public sentiment. A 
militant animal lover has recently located at 
Corona, L. I., which place, although under 
the nominal jurisdiction of the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has no resident agent although there is great 
need for some authoritative deterrent and 
punitive agency. The atrocities daily com- 
mitted in this outpost of Manhattan are almost 
beyond belief. It is the habit of the boys in the 
place to cut off one or more of the legs of cats 
and birds and to leave the maimed creatures to 
die lingering deaths of acute agony, the com- 
munity, as callous as the boys, looking on un- 
concernedly. One poor songster, its legs cut 
off, lay dying by the roadside, and as a kind- 
hearted woman picked it up and tried to ease 
its sufferings the little creature burst into song as 
though in recognition of the service. If the 
Maine Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals can patrol a large proportion of the 
eighty islands of the coast, beside doing effec- 
tive work throughout the State proper, why is 
it that the New York society is unable to prop- 
erly supervise a territory within an hour's ride 
of its offices? It cannot be for lack of funds, 
because the income from dog licenses alone, if 
intelligently and conscientiously administered, 
would be sufficient to support a service twenty 
times as extensive as that now administered by 
the New York Society. 


* 
* * 


All eyes are now turned to the Orient and 
most persons know that so far as Russia is 
concerned the disturbances in China are inop- 
portune, but how many understand just why 
the precipitancy of China in war-making is 
peculiarly distasteful to her powerful neighbor 
at present? The Trans-Siberian railway is a 
very splendid but unfinished undertaking al- 
though the work of its construction is being 
pushed with marvelous rapidity. When it is 
completed Russia will be potentially a great 
Asiatic power. She will be self-sufficing, for 
the development of her agricultural and min- 
eral resources which will follow in the wake of 
the railroad will make it possible for her to 
supply all her own needs. The completion of 
the railway will make her practically dictator of 
the Eastern hemisphere, for it is not merely 
lines of steel that she is running through terri- 
tory, but the direction has been taken with a 
view to include already existing towns of im- 
portance and also to use to the utmost natural 
advantages such as rivers. At the moment 
Russia needs peace that she may devote all her 
energies to the completion of this stupendous 
undertaking which is destined to change the 
political complexion of the world. 

*® 

The cornerstone of the railway was laid on 
12 May, 1891, at Vladinostock, and the first 
train reached Irkutsk in August, 1890, an as- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued trom page 36) 
tonishing achievement, as the distance traversed 
was 2,042 miles. Those fond of statistics 
may be interested in learning the exact method 
of procedure in relation to this railway, and 
how it is that it is being builded so rapidly. 
If a map is consulted the following statement 
of the process as described by William Dur- 
ban in the Contemporary Review, becomes 
most interesting: Seven sections are being 
made simultaneously. There are (1) the West 
Siberian from Cheliabinsk to Obi, 880 miles ; 
(z) the Central Siberian, from Obi to Irkutsk, 
1,162 miles; (3) the Circumbaikalian, from 
Irkutsk to Mysawaya round the south lake, 
194 miles ; (4) the Transbaikalian, from My- 
sawaya to Strientensk, 669 miles; (5) the 
Amur, from Strientensk to Khabarofski, 1,326 
miles ; (6) the North Ussurian, from Khaba- 
rofski to Graphska, 230 miles ; (7) the South 
Ussurian, from Graphska to Vladinostock, giv- 
ing a total length of four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fourteen miles, or more than a thou- 
sand miles more than the line from the Atlan- 


tic to the Pacific. 


* 
* * 


A special interest to Americans as to other 
enterprising nations in the opening of this rail- 
way, is that the Russian government is very 
liberal in the matter of its gold fields, which it 
throws open to foreign and native enterprise 
alike. There is no restriction except that the 
gold must be assayed at the government offices, 
and ten per cent. of the net proceeds must go 
to the Crown. Immense tracks of gold fields 
will be opened by the Trans-Siberian railway, 
and the conditions of mining will be less ardu- 
ous than those encountered in the Klondyke. 





“FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED” 
BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 

‘6 Hy, Cousin Kenneth, this is a delight- 

\ | ful surprise! *’ said a familiar voice, 

and Mr. Verney, descending from 

the train, found the handsome face of his fav- 

orite cousin, Constance Collamore, smiling into 
his, as she held out a welcoming hand. 

‘*Did you come down with Robert ?*’ she 
continued.”’ 

But her husband answered the question him- 
self by joining the group at that moment, and 
greeting Mr. Verney with surprised and pleased 
cordiality. 

«¢ Awfully good of you, old fellow, to look 
us up so soon,” he added. 

‘I did not even know that Robert had 
written to you that we were here, though I 
suggested it as soon as we were fairly landed,” 
said Mrs. Collamore. ‘*You know that we 
did not open the house, and only stopped in 
town long enough to leave some superfluous 
trunks.”’ 

‘«T have not seen any one from home, and I 

have a thousand and one questions to ask 
you. 
' Talking busily, she led the way to the 
carriage, and the little railway station was far 
behind them before her cousin had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. When he did, it was to ask 
at what house they were staying. 

‘¢ The Ocean Crest,’’ she replied. ‘* Did 
not Robert tell you ?”’ 

** Robert has told me nothing,’’ began Mr. 
Verney. 

But Mrs. Collamore interrupted him with 
her pretty laugh - 


VOGUE 


‘*¢ Of course not. Men never do, and then 
they make sarcastic speeches about the loqua- 
city of women, but they would never know 
anything in the important matter of details, if 
it were not for us. Now tell me all about it 
yourself. Still a gay bachelor? But rumors 
reached me even on the other side of the At- 
lantic of your devotion at the shrine of some 
charming divinity, whose name I did not learn. 
Is it all over, or are you still worshipping ?”’ 

The young man flushed, and looked decid- 
edly conscious. 

¢¢ Oh, it is still ‘on,’ then,’’ exclaimed Con- 
stance, eagerly. ‘*Tell me, are you en- 
gaged?”” 

He shook his head, and her face fell. 

‘‘But why do you delay so?’’ she 
asked, impatiently. ‘*I know you were al- 
ways given to procrastination, but in a case 
like this, delays are dangerous.”’ 

«« Why so?’ asked Kenneth, with a laugh. 

‘¢Some other man may see with your eyes, 
and get in ahead of you.”’ 

Her cousin smiled sarcastically, and said, 
with a superior air : 

‘* He would be welcome as far as I am con- 
cerned. If it was simply a question of ‘first 
come, first served’ with the lady, she would 
not be worth the winning in my eyes, I can 
assure you.”” 

‘¢ What are your plans for the afternoon ?”’ 
asked Mr. Collamore, to whom this conversa- 
tion was not of interest. 

His wife replied by asking Kenneth what he 
wished to do, and then she stopped with a cu- 
rious expression of perplexity and amusement 
on her face. 

*«Oh, I forgot, I have engaged myself to a 
young friend. My afternoon is pledged to her. 
What am I to do?”’ 

‘¢Nonsense,’’ said her husband. ‘‘ You 
can be excused on plea of a guest. Some other 
day will do.”’ 

¢¢ But it will not do at all. It is a most im- 
portant matter, and cannot be postponed.”” 

Mr. Verney, who had already attempted to 
disclaim the need of being entertained, now 
vainly endeavored for the third time to make 
himself heard, but he was overborne by Mr. 
Collamore, who spoke with some heat. 

‘*How absurd! When you women have 
nothing to do, from one week's end to the 
other! You should not make arrangements 
for the one afternoon that your husbands and 
lovers are here.”* 

‘¢ But she has a lover whom she does not 
want to see alone, and I have promised to be- 
friend her.”’ 

“Why cannot she take care of herself? 
She can easily dismiss him if he is disagreeable 
to her.”’ 

‘« She is afraid he will propose,*’ Mrs. Col- 
lamore replied. 

*¢ Then let her say so, and settle the mat- 
ter.** 

‘But you do not understand. There is 
another lover whom she prefers, and whom she 
is expecting any day, but the young man now 
on the scene is very persistent, and she is afraid 
he will speak first. She does not want to re- 
fuse him, until she knows the other man’s in- 
tentions.”’ 

Mr. Verney laughed contemptuously. ‘A 
prize indeed? If I had my way she should 
lose them both. What a travesty on love! 
Such a girl can have neither affection or deli- 
cacy.”” 

‘*You wrong her, Kenneth. She is a 
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beautiful girl. I never knew a more lovely one 
in feature or character,’’ said Mrs. Collamore 
warmly. 

«Then I am sorry for you. Your experi- 
ence must have been unfortunate,’’ her cousin 
responded. ‘I cannot respect such a woman. 
Marriage should not be entered upon thus 
lightly. A marriage of convenience is an un- 
holy thing.”’ 

<< But my little friend likes and respects both 
men. It is true she has a decided preference, 
but if the favored lover does not improve his 
opportunity, why should she be condemned to _ 
a solitary way ?”” 

‘*Condemned?’’ replied Mr. Verney scorn- 
fully. ‘*I should suppose it would be an hon- 
orable woman's choice if fate did not permit 
her to marry the man she loved.”’ 

‘« But she might love the other man, only 
in less degree.”” 

** You evidently draw no line between love 
and liking. To my mind, there are not de- 
grees of love as in friendship. One can truly 
love but one, and but once. Some err in 
mistaking a transient fancy for the eternal pas- 
sion, but, once experienced, there can be no 
deceiving one’s-self. There can be no choos- 
ing of some other, who will do nearly as well. 
Bah ! it disgusts me. If a woman did not 
love me above all else on earth; if she would 
not choose the privilege of cherishing my 
memory, even though it were in loneliness, in 
preference to the caresses of any other man, I 
should not care to win her.”* ' 

«« You are exacting,’’ said Mr. Collamore. 

‘Not at all,"’ Mr. Verney replied with 
some asperity. ‘‘ A man’s heart is of more 
value than a commercial commodity, but this 
interesting young friend of yours deals with 
men’s hearts as she might with so many dress 
patterns. She wonld prefer a particular shade, 
but in case she cannot procure that, she will 
retain the less desirable, keep it ‘on approval,’ 
as it were, in order to make sure of something, 
or, to use a slang phrase, in order that she 
may not be ‘left.’ *’ 

Constance laughed : ‘* Well, we know what 
Kenneth expects. He must be the one man in 
the world to his lady love, if she is to secure 
the prize of his affections, but she may be hard 
to find.” 

The young man smiled a bit complacently, 
as though he were not so sure of that. But at 
that moment the carriage stopped at the Ocean 
Crest, and the conversation came to an end. 

They had ensconced themselves in a deserted 
corner of the veranda, when a note was handed 
to Mrs. Collamore. She laughed as she read 
it, saying : 

‘‘Hear this. My little friend is in distress, 
and this is what she writes : 

«¢ «My tiresome small cousin, who is here 
on a visit, has betrayed me. Bribed by a box 
of Maillard’s, he has told Mr. Poynter that 
my engagement for the afternoon is with you. 
The incorrigible Mr. P., knowing you had 
gone to the station to meet your husband, 
called at the cottage directly after lunch. I 
saw him coming and flew to my room, let 
down my hair and called to mamma’s maid to 
give me a shampoo directly. 

‘¢¢T can never bring myself to send word 
that I am ‘‘engaged’’ simply as an excuse, 
though I know so many girls do. To me it 
does not seem quite honest.” *’ 

Constant looked at Kenneth for some ex- 
pression of approval at this juncture, but the 
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(Continued from page 38) 
sentiment meeting with no commendation of 
word or look, she resumed the letter. 

«« « The small boy was on the scene as usual, 
and told Mr. Poynter exactly how I was en- 
gaged, and the tiresome young man asked 
ingenuously how long it would take my hair 
to dry. His informant responded rather 
vaguely that he ‘* guessed an hour or two, as I 
had ‘rafts of hair!’’’ Did you ever know 
such a child? 

‘««Mr. Poynter evidently intends to come 
back ; so, if you andI are to get away, we 
must be ready to start the moment I am pre 
sentable. 

«« ¢P. S.—I do not know as all these pre- 
cautions are worth taking, after all. The 
Ocean Crest coach has just driven up, and the 
‘*other one’’ has not come. I shall not wait 
longer than the next train. One cannot be ex- 
pected to sit quietly by and let all one’s 
chances slip—and Mr. P. is handsome.’ *’ 

‘*Is that Jack Poynter?*’ asked Mr. 
Verney. 

«Yes. Do you know him 

‘*T have met him several times. I am afraid 
he is a flirt, for not six weeks ago he was very 
attentive to a young lady of my acquaintance 
—a very different person, however, from your 
friend.’ And Mr. Verney smiled happily. 

Mrs. Collamore had already dismissed the 
subject to suggest to her husband, after the 
manner of caretaking wives, that he lose no 
time in securing a room for their visitor. 
Whereupon the latter assured them that his 
room had been engaged in advance. 

*¢ But why,’’ asked Mrs. Collamore, ‘¢ did 
you not telegraph us you were coming? Or 
did Robert ask you for to-day, and then for- 
get all about it?”’ 

‘*Robert did not ask me at all,’’ replied 
the young man with a smile. 

‘© And you heard by chance that we were 
here, and came to surprise us, you dear old 
fellow !’’ exclaimed Constance, beaming with 
pleasure. 

Kenneth hesitated, and appeared rather con- 
fused. 

‘«Why, no, to tell the truth, I did not 
know you were here, until I met you at the 
station. I need not say how charmed I am to 
see you, but I must confess that I came down 
because of some other friends who are here,”’ 
he flushed as he spoke. ‘*You may know 
them—the Archerss. They have the cottage 
next the hotel.”’ 

‘©Oh, yes indeed. Why*’—began Mrs. 
Collamore, explosively, and then stopped in a 
way to arouse curiosity, if not suspicion, had 
anyone observed her. It happened, however, 
that a diversion was made at this moment by 
the arrival of Colonel d’Arcy. The old gen- 
tleman was one of Kenneth’s friends, and, well 
pleased to meet him, he joined the group for a 
chat. 

Meantime Mrs. Collamore, in a state of 
suppressed excitement, was telegraphing her 
husband with her eyes, in a vain endeavor to 
make him understand that she must see him 
alone. As usual he was blind to her signals, 
and feeling the case to be desperate, she dropped 
diplomacy, and, with an incoherent word of 
apology, she seized the arm of her unresponsive 
lord and master, and, walking with him to the 
end of the veranda, she exclaimed, in a tragic 
whisper : 

‘* What isto be done? He is the ‘other 
one’ !*° 


>? 


VOGUE 


Her companion stared at her uncompre- 
hendingly, asking blankly, ‘* What do you 
mean ? 

«¢ Why, he is the man that Miss Archer is 
expecting.” 

‘©Old Colonel d’Arcy?’ asked the be- 
wildered husband. 

«Oh, how can you be so dense?’ ex- 
claimed his wife, exasperated. ‘ Of course I 
mean Kenneth.’” And she watched her hus- 
band’s face to mark the effect of her words. 

He replied calmly, however, without any 
sign of emotion, ‘* Well ?”” 

«¢ Oh, Robert,’ reproachfully, ‘*how can 
you take it in that calm way? You heard 
him say that he would never marry any girl 
who balanced him in the scale with another 
suitor. I cannot tell him, and yet I have said 
so much that sometime he is bound to know 
the truth. What shall I do?’ Oh, Robert, 
tell me!”’ 

‘«Why, do nothing, of course. It is no 
affair of yours.”” 

** But, Robert, when he learns the truth, as 
he must in time, he will never forgive me for 
leaving him in ignorance. Oh, this is hor- 
rible!”” 

‘¢ Leave it alone, Con. It will work itself 
out. Don't burn your fingers pulling other 
people’s chestnuts out of the fire."’ And her 
husband strolled carelessly away to rejoin their 
friends, leaving her to follow. 

The Colonel was making his adieus, explain- 
ing that he had promised to take his sister Mrs. 
Poynter for a drive. ‘* She keeps me dancing 
attendance upon her, for though her son, 
Jack, is here, he is utterly useless, but it is 
hardly to be wondered at, for the young 
scamp is head over ears in love with the pret- 
tiest girl in the place, Marion Archer. You 
know her, don’t you ?”” 

Mr. Verney started so violently that even the 
Colonel looked at him curiously. As for 
Constance, she felt, as she afterwards confided 
to her husband, as though she “ should sink 
through the floor of the veranda."” 

No sooner had Colonel d’ Arcy left them, 
than Kenneth turned to his cousin, and asked, 
sternly : 

‘‘Then it is with Marion Archer that you 
have an engagement this afternoon, is it ?*’ 

Constance turned red and then white, and 
hesitated, at a loss how to reply, but Kenneth 
was answered before she faltered out a reluct- 
ant ‘* Yes.”” 

Without a word, he turned and left them, 
and in a moment was walking rapidly away 
from the hotel. 

*©Oh, Robert !*” moaned Constance, 
‘¢ what a terrible thing it is! Why did I run 
on so about Marion? But how could I know 

that he was in love with her? Poor fellow ! 
what a blow! He has never cared for anyone 
before, and a man past thirty does not fall in 
love or out of it easily.’ 

Two hours later Mrs. Collamore received a 
note which read as follows : 


‘¢ My dear friend :— 

«*Congratulate me, and yourself, too, for 
you will not have to be troubled with me this 
afternoon after all. The ‘other one’ has 
come, and it is all settled satisfactorily. 

‘« Jack Poynter has just called. I sent word 
that I was ‘engaged,’ and it was quite true, 
too, poor fellow ! 

** Yours happily, 


** Marion.”’ 
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NEWPORT SETS THE SUMMER DRESS NOTE FOR 

THE COUNTRY—HATS, FEATHER, FLOWER 
OR FRUIT TRIMMED—BIRDS NO 
LONGER IN FAVOR—JUPE 
A PLISs 


Ewport is to the country at large what 
courts, are to foreign countries— 
places where fashions in dress and 

manners serve as examples. What a leading 
Newport cottager wears other women, from 
one end of the country to the other, as a rule, 
are impressed by, and usually, if they can 
afford it, are apt to attempt theniselves. With 
few exceptions, they need not regret it. Cere- 
monious gowns are exquisite, while demi-toi- 
lettes are of simple elegance, sometimes aus- 
terely so. If all our women dressed as well, 
as correctly, as judiciously and as free from 
glaring ostentation—considering the enormous 
fortunes Newport women often have in their 
own right or represent—we Americans should 
then hold the first place in the world as models 
of taste and fitness. 


HATS 


Hats this year are untiringly attractive and 
their variety positively marvelous. We are 
first driven to the conclusion that flowers alone 
exceed every other trimming invented for hats ; 
and assuredly such flowers as we see worn 
daily vie with the choicest specimens possible 
to grow. The next moment or so someone 
passes by with hat trimmed with ostrich plumes 
and swathings of Maline, on a shape of dis- 
tracting charm and becomingness, when we 
wheel about mentally, and declare for feathers 
—white feathers, especially, above all else. 
Toques of tulle—all tulle—with bunches of 
fruit, are too fascinating for words ; and we 
forget then all about feathers and flowers for 
the time being, and give our admiration full 
swing, to lose itself on this last bewitching - 
ness, when whirling by in an automobile is a 
goddess in white, hat to match, trimmed with 
ribbon bows which bespeak volumes of co- 
quetry and have a seizing fascination that stirs 
one to pleasant hights. All one’s former loves 
sink out of sight and memory, while the white 
hat and its pink shimmering ribbon bows are, 
unforgetable. Who will gainsay the fact that 
hats are not doing a world of mischief this 
season, and that they are calculated to try the 
fancies of men to their utmost, to be merciless 
heart-breakers as the gay world finds its swift- 
est pace? 


BIRDS DISAPPEARING FROM HATS 


There are still other hat constructions of 
airy gauzes wired into indescribable shapes on 
which, seemingly, a bird has just alighted; one 
large in size, which, if alive, would crush to 
atoms the fragile frame work. Some of these 
tropical specimens are superb in color, so are 
the subjects on which clever dyers have spent 
their skill, and lovely are the very immaculate 
gull whiteness of many. But the feeling of 
disgust against the wearing of dead birds has 
spread widely. They no longer excite former 
admiration. A sense of contempt creeps upon 
one seeing them worn by the gentlest and kind- 
est of women who would renounce such mock- 
ery did they for a moment stop to consider the 
truth of the matter. The reproof from the 
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Chinese Minister at Washington on ‘< dead 
bird’’ hat trimmings was timely. Uncivilized 
it certainly is for the women of our day to deck 
themselves so savagely. 

Quills, so like dropped feathers, which they 
are suggestive of, are much used on driving 
and forenoon hats. They are extremely orna- 
mental and graceful without having the barba- 
rity just referred to, or being in any way con- 
nected with them. Big roses and foliage suit 
some faces, climbing and Banksia roses do 
better for others, the line of vine creeping 
about the hat being so becoming. _ Black vel- 
vet bows in big fluffy tulle masses are always 
pretty. Masses of fine flowers in choux are 
exceedingly smart and dressy. Yellows and 
tints of orange have touches of black in a bind- 
ing, bows or crown-band generally, when used 
as hat trimmings. In fact, this note of black is 
the master touch of everything we are wearing. 

Sailor hats, as a rule, have the chou effect in 
their trimming, but not exaggerated, nor always 
on the left either. No one is without a black hat 
and there are those who have two and three. 
Black and white tulle creations are not always 
for mourning by any means. 


BERETS—-TRI-CORNER——-UPTURNED BRIM 


Some of the upturned brims to hats are 
wreathed on the outer edge with roses, sans 
foliage, which is, of course, for afternoon wear 
only. Other dress hats have crowns and brims 
lost in fine flowers or roses. Green foliage 
hides another genre of crowns with a big rose 
or huge poppy on the side or in front, as the 
shape may permit. Crin is dyed in black and 
in all colors, white crin being extremely mod- 
ish. Burnt straws, in light and dark tints, are 
the smartest, and come in endless varieties both 
compact and lacy, or embroidered with glossy 
straw braids, or woven into figures. Berets 
are youthful—extremely so—but trying to 
many. They suggest a tam in the way the 
crown is shaped and set into the brim, which 
curls up a little on the left, and again a slight 
curl onthe right, but towards the back. Straws 
are braided on silks or nets in rows to make 
them up. A half wreath of flowers and 
foliage is the smart style in which they are trim- 
med, interspersed with narrow black velvet bows. 

High-crowned hats have an air of distinction 
which is most engaging. Choux of flowers, 
hydrangeas the most in vogue, with scarf 
windings, add to their picturesque effect. 
Tricorners are favorites too, because when 
becoming nothing is more so ; and as they are 
built up more irregularly on their outer line 
this season, they have that odd look, which for 
the moment disguises the familiar three-pointed 
hat of last year. They are larger too, wider 
in the brim, and hold more flowers. 

‘‘Jupe a plis’’ is what the recently re- 
turned tell you all of their skirts are except 
those tailor-made. If any one refused to have 
their summer gowns made with skirts without 
fulness of some sort, they are hiding those 
dresses. All the light fabrics have full skirts, 
and are charming because of their ample width 
and grace. The forenoon gowns which rank 
as the most chic are made of yellow beige 
batiste, or of paler écru shades, made over 
light-weight taffeta of the same shade. Some 
of these skirts are in flounces from hem down- 
wards, the edge of each flounce embroidered 
simply and not very full, so that they cling 
quite flat to the upper part of the figure. 


VOGUE 


Open bodices with white lingerie vests, or 
chemisettes with neck bands, or pretty lingerie 
collars in white. These are accompanied 
often with white undersleeves. Cool and re- 
freshing to the eye is such a toilette, with a 
hat of the same tint in mousseline or an all- 
white one, with white gloves and sun umbrella; 





SMART 


but often, if walking, a pongee one of good 
size, lined with green. 

Foulards in beige tones figured in white are 
the next in cool attractiveness and becoming- 
ness too. But one finds much to admire in 
nearly every foulard seen, the white designs are 
so fresh-looking which spread over the surface 















































































so largely. In blues, browns, slate grays and a 
pale cherry pink met with now and then, and 
in cool willow greens. White is their contrast- 
ing trimming in most cases and quite in the 
best taste. Afternoon foulards are extremely 
smart with inset laces and chiffon plissé, and 
bits of silk or velvet on bodice in a contrasting 


BATH SUITS 


color. Narrow black velvet jeweled bows, or 
the simple little velvet bow so much used in 
quantities, rows or stripes of them, and black 
velvet strappings with buckle slides, the velvets 
of graduated length. All the minute pretti- 
ness in vogue, in fact, is concentrated in these 
combinations. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Sec illustrations on this page. | 


BARGAIN NOTES IN LACE—MOHAIR GOWNs— 
LINGERIE—-DASHBOARD CLOCKS——-NAPERY 


——INFANT WEARING APPAREL 


Ever was the truism that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun more appro- 
priate than just now when applied to 

mid-summer shopping. With the exception of 
beautiful things that have been reduced to ab- 
surdly low figures there is but little of inter- 
est. But these pretty things to be had for so 
little are really a host within themselves and 
well worth attention. Especially tempting are 


woman with nothing a year—the fashionable 
mondaine would spurn such things and in the 
end often looks not half so well as her poorer 
sister. Good judgment isa keen axe on which 
to grind the knife of economy—and the women 
who have to plan and scheme are often much 
smarter than their richer friends who order carte 
blanche from an unihterested dressmaker, ex- 
cept so far as disposing of her costly wares is 
concerned. 

The mohair frocks I referred to last week I 
I am more convinced than ever are the things 
to buy. A few coolish days at some of the 
near-by country clubs have turned out a smart 
array of this useful fabric fashioned prettily and 
elaborately enough for afternoon as well as 
dressy forenoon wear. If you do not want 
to purchase the ready-made ones that I talked 
of you can get very good mohair from 60 cents 
up to $1 a yard at any of the shops. 

The smartest of these frocks I have seen 


over a lace-like thin white skirt is to be had for 
$35: made of beautiful pale mauve China 
silk and trimmed with embroidered bands of 
white China silk, and like the illustration. 

A suitable négligée for more ceremonious oc- 
casions is of white sprig Swiss, like the sketch, 
with a dainty underlining of shell pink silk. The 
trimming, which is composed of many rows and 
inlets of butter-colored Oriental lace, gives furth- 
er charm to this lovely creation and makes it 
worth more than the price that it has been re- 
duced to ; viz., $50. For alace effect handsome 
petticoat you could not do better than invest in 
one like the sketch, which is a swirl and cloud 
of lace about the feet. Point de Paris lace and 
insertions are lavishly used in its construction ; 
price, $27. The corset cover is smart and 
dainty with its Valenciennes insertions and costs 
$12. 

There is nothing particularly new in what I 
am now going to tell you. It is an answer to 


trinket for chatelain or chain. A heavy sterling 
silver key ring costs 50 cents and is most Necessary 
in summer when keys have to be one’s constant 
companions. In a nice quality of seal a Carriage 
bag containing card case, purse and salts bottle 
with silver top may be bought for $3.7, 
Dashboard clocks in smart leather cases are now 
as cheap as $2.25; they may be bought jp 
either tan pigskin or patent leather. Those 
seal leather bill folds are most useful for men 
and a nice black seal leather with calfskin 
lining costs 85 cents. 

There are some pretty doyleys of sheer linen 
with drawn work and hemstitched border six 
inches square which cost only 95 cents a dozen, 
In Renaissance lace a table square Measuring 
eighteen inches costs only $1.65; or, if round, 
$1.35. Irish point squares and scarfs are 
even cheaper. A square of thirty-two by thirty. 
two inches costs 95 cents, and scarfs twenty by 
fifty-four, appropriate for bureau or buffet, are only 















the laces, beautiful pieces of black Chantilly in 
large disks, flowers and conventional designs 
suitable for appliqué cost hardly anything, to say 
nothing of the odd lengths of all-over laces in 
Renaissances, Pointe de Venice, Maltese and 
Point d’ Arab that any one with the least idea 
of design can mentally fit in to the most charm- 
ing creation. Not only the all-overs but inser- 
tions and different widths of laces covering the 
whole range from the narrowest up can be had 
at great reduction. It is useless for me to quote 
any of the prices because there is only a little 
perhaps of each, but if you order within a reason- 
able length of time there should still be a good 
selection left. Or if you are able to go in per- 
son to this shop I am sure you will find some- 
thing satisfactory. 

There the pattern frocks that have been left 
from one cause or another, and labeled shop 
worn are really hardly soiled at all ; these to be 
bought for a song. This is in an aside to the 
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was made with one of those many-gored skirts, 


in a pretty brown tint. The jacket was a side- 
plaited Eton with broad maltese collar-revers. 
Quaint mull tabs came from beneath the collar, 
which was bound with pink silk milliner’s 
folds and edged at the bottom with lace ; each 
tab ran through a succession of three clasps 
made of pink enamel the shade of the silk. 
Then the collar was also finished with a piping 
of silk. With this was worn a deep écru batiste 
shirt waist back-stitched with pink silk. The 
hat composed of pink roses and écru net was 
very becoming and appropriate. Such a frock, 
except for the lace, would not be expensive to 
copy. 
* The sketch shows a cool and pretty négligée 
of white dotted Swiss trimmed with lace inser- 
tion and very narrow pale pink ribbon ; price 
$35. 

One of those three-quarter length tea jackets 
that are so comfortable as well as smart, worn 


the many questions, ‘* What can be done to 
produce that long-waisted effect that is so de- 
sirable?’ Naturally to all such questions there 
are many answers, but the suggestion that in- 
volves the least expense and bother is the elastic 
that you can buy for 50 cents or $1 to fasten 
to the bottom hook of your stays and then the 
tops of the stockings. It is a simple little con- 
trivance, but most effectual in producing a 
straight front and has been in use so long that 
it is curious there are so many people who do 
not know of it. These elastics come in all 
colors and can be adjusted on any make of stays. 
The difference between the two prices is that the 
50-cent quality has only one strap to each leg 
while those that cost $1 have two and are well 
worth the difference in price. 

A pretty handkerchief bag is attached to the 
belt made of sterling silver four inches deep and 
costs $7.85. A pretty sterling silver memoran- 
dum tablet costs only 80 cents ; it is a useful 
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95 cents each. Ina handsome quality thesame 
measurements cost $1.50 for either square or 
scarf, 

Colored luncheon sets I have spoken of be- 
fore, but I want to suggest now that they are 
especially pretty and appropriate for informal 
summer life and not expensive. 

Plain hemstitched linen squares and plate 
doyleys are nice to embroider one’s initials or 
crest on and make acceptable summer work. 
The squares can be had in sizes from 10 inches 
up to forty-five inches square, and ranging in 
price from 14 cents up to $1.35 each. 

Good hemmed huck towels with red and 
white or blue and white borders in a fair size, 
that is about twenty-one by thirty-eight inches, 
can be bought for $2 adozen. For $3 a dozen 
a better quality and larger size towel that is very 
desirable can be had ; while for $5.75 a dozen 
a really handsome large size huck towel is to be 
bought in a number of different varieties. 
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Mattress covers which cost so little and are a 
preat protection during the long summer months 
» unused beds, for the double bed size, meas 
we 122x90 inches. They cost only $1.50 
nach ; for 34 beds 98 cents and for single beds 
< The material used is unbleached 
muslin ; or, if you prefer, you can get checked 
gingham in the largest size for $5.95. 

Very nice hemstitched cotton sheets, neatly 
embroidered, an inch deep below the hem, are 
inexpensive just now and when the pillow and 
bolster cases match they make an attractive bed 
furnishing. 


ae cents. 





The wee infant hasn’t had a word for a long 
time and during this warm weather, if there’ is 
one more than another who should be thought 
of and kept cool it is the poor helpless babies. 
| fee] rather negligent to have left them until 
so late. Such a number of little frocks as they 
require makes an occasional inexpensive one very 
acceptable even to the women who have plenty 
of money to spend. There is a dear little long 
frock made of nainsook of sheer and nice qual- 
ity with a round yoke of Valenciennes lace and 
sheer insertions outlined by a shallow ruffle fin- 
ished with narrow lace edge. The sleeves are 
gathered to a cuff and ruffle, price only 98 
cents. Ina little better quality of nainsook is 
asimple frock with a square-across yoke of bead- 
ing and nainsook insertion and a ruffle at the bot- 
tom of the skirt headed with tucks; this costs 
only $1.10. 

The cambric petticoats with just the band to 
pin about the waist, trimmed at the bottom with 
tucks and a ruffle of needlework, cost in a 
dainty quality of material $1.25. Lawn caps, 
very sheer and hand-shirred on cords, with fluffy 
little lace ruffles of lawn edged with narrowest 
lace about the face, are as cheap as 45 cents. 
When they cost so little there is no need to 
have them laundered. For cooler days the 
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China silk caps corded and also trimmed with 
lace ruches are simple and nice; these cost 
$1.35. Then those pretty little lawn or piqué 
sun bonnets for a child that can sit up in the 
carriage, or toddle about on cool days, are a pro- 
tection to the eyes as they help shade the glare 
of the sun, especially on the beach ; their cost 
is only 48 cents. Piqué coats for infants 
seem to have come in many years ago never to 
die out, for they are as fashionable to-day as 
ever, and at this season you can pick up pretty 
and dainty ones for very little. Of course those 
elaborate imported coats stay about the same 
year in and out, but I mean the pretty little 
coats, simple and sweet, with their crisp ruffles 
of needlework. Next week I shall look up 
some more little things that will perhaps be of 
interest for the baby. Just now I must tell 


about some stockings that you will find very 
} inexpensive for so good a quality. 


The price 
is 50 cents and there 1s a great variety of open- 
work designs to select from and very lacelike 
and pretty they are, too. Those filmy lisle 
thread so desirable for warm weather wear are 
also reduced. 

‘The Creeper,’’ for baby, is a desirable addi- 
tion for every layette. It is made of heavy 
toweling, and woven in figures of animals in 
blue or red, on a white ground. Price, $2.75. 
For a wee baby, it lies in the nurse’s lap, and 
for a larger one, on the floor under the tub. 
Many a toilsome bath is made a delight by the 
distraction caused by the little colored figures in 
the rug. 

A new invention for curling the hair will 
prove a godsend to the dear little tortured 
cherubs, The curler is of thin shell, about 
three inches long, rolled like a pencil, with an 
open slit the entire distance. A piece of taffeta 
ribbon is pulled through this hollow tube, and 
let hang on each end. The child’s hair is 
wound round and round the outside of tube until 
the tube lies next the head. The ribbon is 
then brought up both sides of the wound-up- 
lock of hair, by means of the slit in the tube, 
tied across snugly and in a bow knot; the hair 
is then slipped off the tube, the next lock 
wound, and so on. When finished the curls 
are bound to crimp (of course dampened), and 
there are no ugly lumps to lie on and hurt the 
little head, which looks very pretty in its aureole 
of little bows A curler costs 25 cents, and a 
ball of the ribbon 14 cents; but this device is 
tor sale at one shop. A ‘* waver’’ for adults, 


on the same plan, is a positive joy; for comfort, 
and instead of a disfigurement, it is an addition 
to the toilette, 

Another seasonable little invention, as em- 
broidery in summer work, is seen in the shape 











of a filling for monogram letters on linen; this 
does away with the tedious hand-filling neces- 
sary to a raised effect. The letters are made in 
white, in a kind of soft composition; they are 
small enough for handkerchiefs, grading in style 
to three inches. The German script is used. 
Price, 15 to 35 cents a dozen. This inner 
filling is pliable and does not ‘‘lump up”’ 
when laundered. 

Brown linen is in high favor again and when 
you can get a well-cut and made linen skirt for 
$2.50 it certainly does not pay to have it made 
to order. A plain crash walking skirt plaited 
in the back costs only $2.50. In pretty white 
piqué a lovely simple morning frock can be had 
for about $9. The skirt is trimmed with a 
band of needlework simulating a pointed over- 
skirt. The bodice slightly blouses over the 
belt and is cut double-breasted fastened with 
six pearl buttons. ‘Tailor collar and revers that 
are also trimmed with insertions. 

In lawn a charming little frock made in 
either lavender pink, or blue attached to a drop 
skirt of the same material costs only $8. 
There is a guimpe of white lawn made pretty 
with black velvet ribbon. 

A tight-fitting suit of natural color linen 
costs about $8. It has an Eton cut double- 
breasted and a skirt with little fan plaits inlet at 
the bottom ; such a suit is particularly appro- 
priate for traveling. 

Many of the piqués, denims, and linens have 
the flare sleeve at the elbow with an inner 
sleeve of sheer or fine all-over embroidery. It 
makes a pretty finish and lends softness to the 
severity of stitchings and folds. 

Trimmed high-crowned sailors are modish for 
morning and forenoon wear, a two-inch band of 
black velvet being tied high about the crown in 
a pretty bow at the back. The front may be 
treated with big soft pastel-tinted rosettes or else 
flowers bunched tight together just a little to 
one side. Such hats are inexpensive as well as 
pretty and should be bought for traveling or, as 
I said, morning wear. The bows of combined 
tints of soft liberty satin ribbons in pastel shades 
come ready-made and are not expensive. 

One of the most useful articles for summer 
travel or for outing in the woods are the tour- 
ist’s bloomers. The silk ones are $3.25, the 
grass linen, 98 cents. 

Nainsook chemisettes, in sets, with lace, cost 
$5.50 and $4.50. In the department of 
white goods, under the expansive name of 
“‘dimity,’’ many dainty window curtainings, 
bed and furniture coverings are to be seen, The 
window curtainings for country homes are 
technically known as ‘‘casement muslin;”’ very 
open designs, and closer weave are displayed, 
and sell from 25 cents up. The Calcutta net 
is especially designed for summer use; for bed 
spreads the Trouville pattern takes the lead, as 
it launders well and keep its tone and texture 
better than any other. These come in different 
colors and conventional patterns for $5 each. 

There are also the printed linen bed-covers, 
in soft Marie Antoinette blue, and white-edged 
with white twisted fringe. 

The glazed chintzes for furniture coverings, 
are by many preferred to the ordinary quality, as 
the former shed the dust. The colorings and 
patterns are very beautiful; they range in price 
(per yard) from 35 cents to $1.25, and a still 
wider variety at $1.50. The daisy patterns 
and poppy are lovely, as are also the rose de- 
signs. Block prints, in larger figures, range 
from $1.36 to $2.75. 

A bath mat of heavy Turkish toweling is a 
necessity in every bathroom; it is soft to the 
feet and easily laundered. It comes in several 
varieties, at very reasonable figures--$1 to $2.75. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Arvellous has been the stride recently 
M made in the manufacture of cotton 
dress goods. In the spring we were 
having full benefit of daily surprises, and the 
clerks in the shops doubtless became heartily 
sick and tired of assuring shoppers day by day 
that what they took to be silks were but a new 
style of cotton weavings. But deceptive as 
these materials were lying on the counters, 
they were not a circumstance to what they are 
made up and worn. It is far safer when they 
are encountered not to jump at conclusions, nor 
to be too assertive concerning them. Better 
admire and accept them for what they apppear 
to be—pretty summer silks. They promise to 
enter into other uses than for dresses. 
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A clever and tasteful woman, the other day, 
showed with justifiaple pride what she had ac- 
complished by selecting such a cotton with a 
half-inch stripe of sky-blue and white, the blue 
stripe standing out clearly as one of genuine 
satin. A reception-room where morning visi- 
tors were cus.omarily received in her charming 
cottage, had its all white wood furniture uphol- 
stered with this cotton material at fifty cents 
yer yard. Divan, easy and light chairs—door 
draperies, and the upper sides of the walls, above 
a high white wood wainscoting, were finished 
in blue and white. A picture was this room, 
having such outside contributions as a splendid 
sea-view, and climbing roses here and there. 
The open windows were trimmed with white 
lawn curtains, lace frilled. This is mentioned, 
by the way of showing that the uses of these 
fabrics go further than for gowns alone. 


YELLOW AND WHITE COTTON GOWN 


But a propos of the gowns, one very familiar, 
is made of this same fabric but in yellow stripes 
on a white ground, the stripes being about an 
eighth of an inch wide. It answers delight- 
fully for afternoon calls. Its skirt is like a 
long tunic, ending at the bottom in large points, 
which have the finish of a white sateen fold 
stitched on. This skirt hangs over one of 
white victoria lawn that has a plissé flounce of 
the same on the bottom, and trimmed with 
five rows of narrow black velvet on its edge. 
This is plaited in, and then pulled out for the 
last two or three inches. This trimming falls 
under the points of tunic, showing these to great 
advantage. Beneath this is an inside one com- 
pleting the skirts proper length. The bodice 
is seamless in the back, open in front, with a 
white lawn boléro overrun with narrow black 
velvet—a short affair. White mull for chemi- 
sette and neckband is treated with a narrow 
white wash lace prettily, the front dotted down 
the middle with loops of black velvet bunched 
into tassel form. Long striped sleeves, with 
white lawn and lace under sleeves are showing 
below. Burnt straw hat with a high untrimmed 
crown, its brim wide, having a white mousse- 
line scarf, and on the left, a very full half- 
wreath of rose foliage in greens, grays, and a 
few crimson tints. The under brim is lined 
with white chiffon, on which several rows of 
narrow black velvet have beenrun. Charming 
indeed is this ensemble in its good taste and sim- 
plicity. White gloves, white shoes, and a plain 
white taffeta parasol keep up the harmony, 


ENTREDEUX OF TUCKED SWISS 


Something new and exceedingly smart is the 
making of an entredeux or an insertion of white 
lawn, or finest of white Swiss, which has been 
tucked for the purpose. These bands are in- 
serted into flowered or figured lawns, with the 
greatest success, both on skirts from hip to 
hem, and on bodices and sleeves, perpendicu- 
larly. The transparency of both lawns is 
equally light and becoming. A pale gray and 
white organdie, its mottled ground, overrun with 
a pink and cerise blossoming vine, was lately 
seen made up in this fascinating manner. At 
every nine-inch space of lawn in the skirt a 
stripe of swiss tucking ran from belt to the bot- 
tom edges, where the insertion as well as the 
dress lawn was cut out in small wave festoons, 
upon this edge was laid a puckered narrow trim- 
ming of the figured lawn. The bodice pouched 
the least bit at the belt in front, and the sleeves 
were long and finished with a little waved flar- 
ing at the wrist. The cerise taffeta for belt 
was on the bias, unlined, and it drew into pretty 
lines when fastened. The same taffeta on the 
bias was brought down the middle of bodice 
cravat-wise, starting with a rosette of the same 
at the throat, and another half-way to the belt, 
There was a white tucked neckband mingled 
narrow lace. 


A SECOND MODEL FOR LAWN GOWN 


Another pretty lawn frock for afternoon 
wear is to be mentioned as a particular model 
which cannot fail to please those who are 
about to buy materials and make them up 
themselves. A blue lawn, its ground a middle 
tone, with a wafer spot of white strewn over 
its surface, is the material of the one in sight. 
A well-fitted skirt has for its sole trimming a 
straight bottom flounce nine inches wide, 
hemmed in half-inch width and laid into flat 
box-plaits an inch wide, with something over 
an inch in the spaces between. In each space 
lies a vertical stripe of Valenciennes lace inser- 


tion. This flounce is moderately full and has 
a narrow single heading, finished with a nar- 
row hem. The underskirt is of white Victoria 
lawn, having also a gathered flounce, with both 
the top and bottom lace-trimmed simply. ‘The 
bodice repeats the motif of flat box-plaits, with 
a stripe of lace insertion separating each one. 
A jabot of wider Valenciennes trims the front, 
while a transparent lace neck~band (well sus- 
tained with supports of featherbone, covered 
with white silk binding ribbon) has a frill of 
narrow edging to finish its top, to insure be 

comingness. The sleeves have their tops in 
box-plaits and lace for a short distance only, 
while the rest of the sleeve is unlined and 
plain, the flare at the wrist being lace-trimmed 
inside and out. According to one’s figure 
should belts always be worn. If the figure is 
not slender at the waist, let the belt in this 
case be of blue taffeta not more than an inch 
wide, but shaped to the figure and stitched in 
close rows with white silk. A small buckle of 
gold or diamonds may be slipped on for a fasten- 
ing. If the waist is very slight, a straight belt 
of the same or a narrow white satin ribbon, 
drawn through a slide of gold or jewels, is the 
thing. ‘These narrow white satin waist belts 
and corresponding white satin ribbon necklets, 
tied in a small bow in the back, are very much 
worn with demi-toilettes of this kind. A lawn 
trimmed wi:h black lace insertions after this 
manner would also be very charming. White, 
yellow and carnation-pink are suggested as good 
colors for that purpose, and worth trying. 


THE FRENCH WOMAN'S IDEAL OF 
DRESSING 


GOOD 


French women are the best models living of 
perfectness in dress. In the first place, they 
are educated to thrift, and not to extravagance, 
which is the true foundation of character both 
for king and peasant. After that comes a 
pride and attention to that part of her wardrobe 
which is not visible—hose, underwear, corsets, 
petticoats. They are selected with an eye to 
their suitability to the occupations of the wom- 
an’s life, and one fancy garment is not pur- 
chased at the expense of another. As an ex- 
ample, a housemaid will not buy a showy red 
silk petticoat and wear disgraceful stockings, as 
ours constantly do, and feathers on her hat 
wich worn-out shoes. 

A Frenchwoman’s gown may be of the 
cheapest fabric, but she will not try to trim it 
into something fit for fabrics of three times its 
value. But she will see that it fits well, as 
well as be neat and trim ; and knowing that her 
underclothing is what it should be, she moves 
about alertly, conscious that she is well set up 
and tidy from head to toe. That this con- 
sciousness does have its effect on the car- 
riage, the bearing and general appearance, no 
one will dispute. It makes all the difference 
in the world towards building up self-respect. 


LITTLE MEN'S CLOTHES 


How sensibly children are dressed now for 
country living ! The toddler in his bare legs 
and socks starts out after breakfast in his gray 
or brown linen belted-in coat dress, wearing 
rubber-soled shoes, a waterproof cape if foggy * 
or misty, and his sombrero felt hat, in blue- 
white, green or red. The brother, two years 
older, is wearing similar socks and boots, but 
he is proud of his sailor suit of blue serge or 
flannel, if the day is at all cool ; and if fair, of 
drill or duck in blue or khaki brown. Boys 
who find their pleasures in digging trenches 
and giving play to embryo civil-engineering 
tastes, by building bridges, etc., should be put 
into overalls. Then the little fellows have 
thorough comfort, need not consider damage 
to clothes for an instant, but put heart and soul 
in their work. Boys of twelve or so are very 
neatly outfitted for golf this season. The red 
coats look fetching with fancy stockings and 
knickers. Tennis and foot-ball matches have 
not been neglected by the boy furnishers, as 
sweaters, muslin and flannel shirts, as well as 
the padded suits, come in all sizes and are usu- 
ally capital fits. 
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Ne wonders sometimes if environment 
O does really have an effect on one’s at- 
titude in life. This is a serious propo- 
sition, indeed, with which to start, but it has 
occurred to me recently that I have changed a 
great deal. I Lave become very much of an 
egotist, and I possibly bore people with my 
views and my ideas. One cares very little for 
individual opinion these days, unless the advice 
or the view comes from some one of note, and 
even then the most celebrated persons are apt 
to be stupid. Did you ever read anything 
more inane than the essays written by cele- 
brated personages for the Sunday newspapers ? 
I suppose that they are in a certain sense genu- 
ine, as their names are signed to these effu- 
sions. ‘There is nothing more fatal than 
wealth to circumscribe a man; he is bound to 
be narrow and to view matters from the stand- 
point of a representative of a small privileged 
class. Although by comparison everything is 
just the same, and-one is handling millions in- 
stead of hundreds and thousands. After a certain 
figure wealth is simply a figment. The man 
who is worth fifteen millions is as rich as the 
one worth fifty for all practical purposes. It 
may possibly mean one residence, one villa, one 
shooting, one establishment less, but these are 
details. To-day I feel as though I am not in 
sympathy with many men. In the old days, 
possessed of a comfortable income, which gave 
me a little country box, a set of chambers in 
town, a good valet like Meadows, the privilege 
of going abroad, of entertaining in a modest 
but appropriate manner befitting a gentleman, 
no particular worry and one’s agents to attend 
to the coupon cutting, I was comparatively 
happy and much of a philosopher. I could 
understand people and men, and sympathize 
with their sorrows, and advise them in their 
difficulties. I took pleasure even in pointing 
out to those who were wealthier than myself 
what they could do with their surplus funds. I 
even envied them, and longed to have as many 
establishments in as many quarters of the globe, 
a town house instead of chambers, a yacht, 
hunting boxes and all that sort of thing; and 
now I have them 1 am worried from morning 
until night. Iam an Atlas carrying a load, a 
burden which is too heavy for me, and I look 
back at the old days with regret. It was only 
yesterday that, passing through town, I drove 
by my old chambers. I have them still, but I 
do not live in them now. The little park is 
growing sere and yellow under the fierce heat 
of a midsummer sun, and the brown stone of 
the house emits a vapor born of heat. The 
rooms may look a bit small, but then in what 
perfect taste were they furnished, and how 
everything was made to go just as I would 
have wished it! When we have a position to 
keep up we are very careful. 

To-day everything is left to stewards and 
maitres d’hotels, and secretaries, and other 
functionaries, and it goes on like clockwork, 
but very much in the order of a hotel. I dis- 
miss the valet who is with me, and bid him go 
on with my luggage to the yacht landing. I 
had driven through the streets in a plebeian cab, 
and the man was actually on the box with the 
driver. He should have followed me, but then 
these little details exasperate me, and I have to 
ask Meadows to discharge him. I cannot even 
remember his name. I hardly ever know one 
of my second men even by sight. I am up in 
the old quarters once more, and am gazing out 
from behind the dusty French blinds at the 
nursemaids flaunting in flaring ribbons and 
gaudy shirtwaists, and their infant charges all 
crooked legs, and their sweethearts who steal 
around the corner and hold covert converse 
with them. The swallows are twittering like 
bird gamins of the streets, and fighting and be- 
having themselves most rudely, and I can just 
hear as I raise the sash the faint, drowsy splash- 
ing of the fountain, which dreams out a cool 
existence among the trim lawns and the stift 
correct beds of red blooms and shrubbery in the 
little park. 

Once more I am, comparatively speaking, a 


poor man—that is, I have not an income of 
over fifteen thousand. Perhaps my vision is 
still limited, but I cannot see how a man can 
live in New York with an income of less than 
ten thousand a year. Under that sum, it is 
absolute poverty—almost pauperism. Of course 
we can do anything, and we continually see 
foolish articles in magazines and _ periodicals 
written by irresponsible persons who instruct 
the reader how to go abroad and travel or see 
the Paris Exposition or many other points of 
interest on small sums. I even read in one of 
these effusions some advice to a party of young 
women ; it was stated that they would save 
$200 on their trip by going second class in the 
ships. The second class accommodations were 
highly praised, and it was said that the cabins 
were comfortable, and the table good ; and 1 do 
not doubt it. But the social degradation is 
hardly worth $100. ‘There is not a man or 
woman of my acquaintance who would care to 
be roped off from people whom he or she con- 
sider social equals, and ticketed second class 
on a sea voyage. Better go in a cheap steamer 
and be a lion or lioness for the same amount. 
Traveling third class abroad, especially in Eng- 
land, sometimes, is rather amusing, and I have 
known many gentlepeople to do it for the 
experience, and perhaps for the economy ; but 
traveling second class in America, or in an aggre- 
gation of Americans, is impossible. You come in 
contact with a wretched kind of people, who 
are only vulgar and dirty and loud. Werela 
young man and bound to see Europe, I should 
prefer to go on a cattleship as a worker or 
helper or cattle tender. I have heard of some 
young men who tried it on a first-class cattle 
ship, and who had to rough it and to tend to 
the beasts, and eat comparatively bad food and 
live another lite. But it was an entirely differ- 
ent existence, and for once you were a tramp, 
and sometimes there is a fascination in it. 

But I am straying from my line of thought, 
such as it is. Now and then I want to run 
away from myself. 1 want to be somebody 
else. I want to free myself of the surroundings 
in which I live, and to-day I feel just as though 
I am masquerading or doing something which 
would be disapproved of. The second man has 
reached the ferry. Iam alone. I almost feel, 
as I survey the well-known furniture which I 
have never had removed, my desk at which I 
used to write—a pretty affair in mahogany, the 
comfortable, simply furnished sitting-room, and 
the little library off of it, that I should ring the 
bell and have my luncheon of a chop and a glass 
of sherry or something of that kind brought 
here by my landlady. I know that if I should 
suddenly drop back into the old life for a day or 
for two or more, that with the morning and 
my tea, my mail and my newspapers, would 
come Meadows as serene as of old, when I was 
a comparative pauper, and could only afford a 
valet and two trips abroad a year, and one 
country house. 

But these are fancies and I must get over 
them. I have often wondered whether fancies 
are good for us ; sometimes people never grow 
old and I think I have already expressed my 
admiration for men who dress youthfully. I 
like it. But there is a class of men and women 
to whom this growing old or even middle-aged 
is a disaster. It is the saddest thing in the 
world to meet a woman who has always been 
babyish to find that she is the same irresponsible 
creature as in the days of dolls and pinafores; 
she has always to be amused. She has to have 
certain attentions paid her, she has an inordi- 
nate vanity and she gloats over and lives again 
through the compliments to her beauty paid 
forty years ago. It is true, as Lady Jeune says, 
we have no old women now, and we should 
have very few old men, but we do not want 
children of fifty. The age for women and men 
is just beyond the thirties ; we should stop there 
and not count the years afterwards. Before 
that, it is all youth and immaturity. We are 
living in an extremely practical age, when we 
know the why and the wherefore of everything 
and modern appliances and modern ways of ex- 
istence are brought to a science. But seeing as 
we do all the mechanism of life, robbing it of 
all its poetry and its fiction, its little legends 
and its fables, that no one really believes but 
likes to think are true, all this is making us 
coarse. Iam aware that there are such things 
as sewers; I know or have heard that ash bar- 
rels exist, but I do not care to turn their con- 
tents around with a crooked iron stick, as the 
rag-pickers do in Paris. Iam not like one of 
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Helen’s babies ; it is true I might like to see 
the wheels go round but I prefer ordinarily to 
have them repose in their golden case. It may 
be that we have left the little myths of life be- 
hind us with the gavotte and the minuet and 
that cupids and roses and the tinkle tankle 
poetry of sentiment goes better to the music of 
Lully or Rameau played on a harpsichord than 
to that analyzed on a concert programme. 
Here in these old rooms I had all my illusions. 
Many of them were rudely broken and my 
dreams were cnly mirages. But I do not re- 
gret them. 

I hear the sound of wheels and I do believe 
there is that cab coming back. What a stupid 
man! I shall shut the window, draw down the 
curtain again and go to the yacht landing. It is 
true I have not decided on my plans for my 
garden and I have to consult a decorator as to 
two rooms, one to be in a light Pompeiian red 
— if I can arrange such a thing—and another 
in cool grass greens. These are to be the col- 
ors of two little suites on the second floor. I 
shall employ pink roses and garlands of flowers 
and white and enamel in other suites, because I 
am fond of light bedrooms and in a country 
house everything should be dainty and sugges- 
tive of flowers and fields and birds and butter- 
flies. Not a dark corner, and a liberal use of 
cretonne. If I am tobe deprived of my fancies, 
I am to be told that Iam a mere mechanism 
and that there is no sentiment in me and that 
when my heart responds to the thrills of love, 
it is simply an animal instinct, well, I shall 
anyhow surround myself with the ideal. I shall 
even go back to childhood’s days and delight in 
the strains of Humperdinck in Hansel and 
Gretel. I have had sentimentaLideas. I have 
worshipped at shrines where the doors of the 
temple were shut upon me and I would not 
have had them opened. I like to cherish some 
illusions. I like to believe that I am still an 
agreeable man and that there can be some com- 
radeship with some woman, without the senti- 
ment being analyzed. I do not believe in ap- 
plying the X-rays to life all the time. I want 
to keep my illusions. I know they are tinsel 
and paint and that if I wish I can see the skele- 
ton, but I do not wish. It is tiresome to listen 
to asymphony or to a burst of Wagner mel- 
ody and then begin to try to pick to pieces the 
grammatical construction of the. chords and 
apply the rule of sequences. 

I know to-day that I am being robbed and 
cheated and that as soon as I turn my back I 
am reviled, but I would rather not be aware of 
it. I like deceit when it is well done. It sugar- 
coats the ugly things in life and makes it worth 
living. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SHIRT NOVELTY, WITH DETACHABLE SLEEVES— 
SOME DONT’S IN SHIRTING MODELS—SHOES 


TEND TO CLUMSINESS 


T seems almost absurd in the middle of 
July, when the city is sleeping quietly 
under the summer sun, to begin to think 

of what we shall wear in the autumn and 
winter that are to come, but still the fashions 
for the cold months are already beginning to 
cast their shadows before. The tailors and 
haberdashers look so far into the future that 
even when the season seems to demand only 
the lightest and coolest of materials, and when, 
in fact, only such are exhibited in their shop 
windows, they look over their winter samples 
and order their winter stock. I have seen 
more pieces of different cloths for suits, over- 
coats and trousers than any man could possibly 
hope to remember and, all things considered, 
there is no reason to fear that we shall not be 
as well dressed during the seasons to come as 
we ever have been in the past. There seems 
to be no limit to the number of different tex- 
tures, weaves and mixtures which the looms of 
the world are continually putting forth, and 
what the world has made New York can 
show, for it is one of its greatest markets in 
the world. 

It is regrettable on some accounts that the 
dress of all civilized nations and races is losing 
any distinction and picturesqueness it may 
possess, but as one standard becomes nearer uni- 
versal there is a noticeable improvement in the 
general taste due as much to better education 
and finer appreciation on the part of the buyers 
as to better workmanship and lessened prices on 
the part of those who sell. Of course any one 
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who takes the slightest interest in dress wij] J 
readily able to distinguish between the ordj 
man and one who is smartly groomed, but o, 
the other hand if he gives the matte | 
moment’s thought he will, I think, be strug 
by the lessened number of awful examples, anj 
come to the conclusion that it is growing mop 
difficult to distinguish between classes whey 
judging from dress alone. A man must eithe 
be willing to spend a large amount of money op 
his wardrobe or he must have an unusual 
amount of distinction to appear superior to the 
great majority of men, and of the two it is the 
latter which counts the most. Fine materia; 
undoubtedly go a long way, but it is quit 
necessary that there should be also the elemens 
of good taste and good form. 

As the summer has advanced the popularity 
ot the flannel sack suit becomes more noticeable 
and although from the early indications, | ey. 
pected even a more négligée style of dress in the 
city, it is certain that men never clothed then. 
selves gnore sensibly or with a greater view to 
comfort than they are doing this summer. |; 
is true that a great many dark clothes are wom, 
but nearly all the summer jackets are made 
either without lining or they are only half lined, 
Waistcoats are much more the exceptions than 
the rule; soft-fronted shirts are universal; straw 
hats and low tan shoes have entirely taken the 
place of other styles; and the high collar is sel- 
dom seen, The frock coat has been put away; 
even the morning coat rarely makes an appea- 
ance, and men seem to dress less in the evenings 
in town, than was the case last year. And yet 
we have had a more than usually comfortable 
time, as far as the weather is concerned. 

As has been said there is little difference in 
the shape of the ordinary straw hat from the 
fashion of last year. The styles vary somewhat 
at the several hatters, but generally speaking the 
brim should be two inches broad; the crown 
three inches in height, and the band about an 



























































inch and three-quarters wide. Rough straws 
have been the most fashionable, but the circu- 
lar or spiral weaves so much worn two years ag: 
are now seldom seen. The twisted silk bands, 
like those worn on the sombrero, have not been 
at all used on flat-brimmed straw hats, although 
one or two shops made some attempt to force 
them into fashion. The band worn by the 
most smartly dressed men is either a plain dark 
blue or black grosgrained silk, or one with a 
stripe in color; as is natural, the fancy bands are 
more popular among younger men. The straw 
alpine is more than ever.in evidence, and as it 
has been taken up by a large number of admit- 

tedly well-dressed men in this city and vicinity, 

it may be said to have reached a top round on 

the ladder of fashion. It is difficult to describe 

the exact shape of this hat, or perhaps I should 

say the exact shape of the smartest of these hats, 

for therearea great variety of different styles. The 
best description I can give is that the hat should 
have a rather broad, slightly curling brim, a 
medium height crown surrounded by a black 
ribbon band; and it should be made of soft and 
pliable Panama straw. With this, as with 
every other hat, however, it is best to pay more 
attention to the shape that is becoming to your 
individual style than to that which is merely 
most correct in the abstract. A short man, or 
one with a small head, does not, as a rule, look 
well in a very large hat, be it of silk, a derby 
or a straw; whereas a man of strong build and 
good height can carry a broad brim without 
looking top heavy. I have noticed in several 
of the shapes very light and cool-looking sum- 
mer hats made of woven grass, Madagascar 
grass, I think it is called. The stuff is so soft 
and pliable that it can be rolled up or twisted 
into any shape without causing it to crack or 
wrinkle in the least, and it looks as if it would 
wear for ever. 

The newest thing that has come to my at- 
tention in the way of shirts is one which has 
what may fitly be called detachable sleeves, as 
the lower sleeves are buttoned to the upper ones 
an inch or two above the elbows, and the former 
can be taken off as one would take off a de- 
tachable cuff. The cuffs, however, are attached 
to the lower sleeves, so that when taking them 
off, one removes sleeve, cuff and everything, by 
simply slipping it over the hand, and the arms, 
from a little above the elbows, are left bare. 
The advantage claimed for this device is, I pre- 
sume, that it doesaway with the necessity of 
wrinkling the cuffs in turning back the sleeves 
for rowing, canoeing, etc. That it would do 
this, there is no doubt; but it seems to me there 
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might be some doubt about the set of the sleeves, 
their appearance, and the comfort of having a 
row of buttons around the arms. I donot, as 
yet, own a shirt of this kind, and accordingly 
can only speculate as to its practicability. It 
may be that a row of small buttons around the 
arms would be neither bad-looking nor uncom- 
fortable, and certainly the idea is a novel one. 
On the whole, I believe I shali have an outing 
shirt made in that way, and put it to the test. 
Many tennis shirts—by which is meant shirts 
used exclusively for play—are made with only 
half sleeves, and they are decidedly the best, for 
one must have the forearms free, and the thick 
ro!l around the arm, above the elbow, is both 
hot and uncomfortable, 

There seemed a possibility, early in the sea- 
son, of our going back to the old style of sums 
mer shirts with attached collars of the same 
material, instead of white linen. Many years 
ago when cheviot was so much used as a ma- 
terial, and the high turn-down collar first came 
into vogue, the summer shirt was always of this 
kind, and in the inevitable repetition of fash- 
jon, it seems that the colored collar must come 
back. As yet, however, the soft fronted 
madras shirt without collar, or with a low 
turned-down collar of white linen attached, 
continues to be the proper thing. There 
should be three pearl buttons down the front, 
and the cuffs should be either square or sharply 
rounded in cut. I have seen some extremely 
pretty negligée shirts made of a coarsely woven 
linen in plain colors, that had an air of distinction. 
They were in pale pinks, blues and white. The 
striking color combinations have become so ex- 
ceedingly cheap and vulgar, that it is well to 
pass them by, and I should strongly advise 
wearing only shirts of plain colors in pink and 
blue, or those of white with a hair-line of color. 
Plain white madras or linen will harmonize 
with any suit or tie, and it is always fresh and 
cool in appearance. Red should be used spar- 
ingly in warm weather, and lavender should be 
very pale in tone, as the deep lavenders have 
become rather toocommon. There are a num- 
ber of designs which deserve mentioning, be- 
cause they are not altogether desirable good 
style, and they should, therefore, be avoided by 
men who care to dress well. First among 
these is the shirt with vertical lines on the 
bosom, far apart on the outer edges, but with a 
gradually lessening space between them as they 
approach the middle ; next, the shirt with nar- 
row lines toward the edges of the bosom, but 
which become broader towards its middle ; 
next, the shirts with a colored bosom and white 
body, and last, the colored shirts with plaits of 
white on the bosom, or white shirts with plaits 
of color on the bosom. The plain white out- 
ing shirts with plaited fronts are not so bad as 
these, but by no means so good as those with 
simple bosoms. As to whether or not all out- 
ing shirts should have a small breast pocket on 
the left side, there seems to be some difference 
of opinion. Perhaps those without such a 
pocket are a trifle the smartest, but it really 
matters very little which one has, I am still 
much in favor of having all shirts made to open 
entirely down the front instead of only to the 
bottom of the bosom ; they are more easy to 
put on, they launder better than the other 
styles, and they set exactly as well. Of course 
every shirt should have a narrow loop of tape in 
front and at the back of the neck-band, to hold 
the tie in place. No matter what kind of a 
collar one wears, the collar-button should not be 
visible when the tie is on. Many men are ex- 
tremely careless in this respect. It is well to 
have a few shirts made with low turned-down 
collars attached for tennis or golf, so that they 
may be left open at the neck during the play. 
With a collar of this kind a narrow string tie of 
madras or linen looks well. 

The pointed-end bow and bat-wing wash ties 
seem to be less worn by smartly dressed men 
than they promised to be at the beginning of 
the season. This is probably due to their 
cheapness and the fact that they are displayed 
in the windows of every haberdasher. Dark 
colored silks continue the most fashionable, 
though an occasional dash of bright color is 
good style ; it looks particularly well with a 
plain white linen or madras shirt. I noticed 
the other day a costume that might have been 
more than ordinarily effective if it had been 
carried out in detail. It consisted of a single- 
breasted sack suit of very light gray flannel, a 
soft-fronted shirt made of white, with a hair 
line of olive-green, and a plain olive-green silk 


four-in-hand tie. The hose, which were of 
blue and white, somewhat destroyed the good 
looks of the rest of the costume, and the man 
who wore it was not up to the colors, but the 
idea was fairly clever and could be well worked 
out. 

I think I remember pointing out the possi- 
bilities of pale pink and dark green, as I am 





































































high and low tan shoes have brass eyelets, 
while, of course, patent-leather and calf have 
them of black. Patent-leather is little worn 
during the warm menths, except with evening 
dress, and calf for morning use has almost en- 
tirely given way to the tan low shoe. Buttons 
are still much the smartest for calf and patent- 
leather boots, but tan boots should have laces 


SMART YACHTING SUIT 


See text—The Well-dressed Man 


sure I have those of simple black and white, 
and pink and gray. It may be thought that 
there is a bit too much ezstheticism in studied 
dress of this kind, but such is not the case, and 
the general effect is by no means so noticeable 
as it sounds. At any rate, it is far better than 
wearing four or five colors none of which har- 
monize in the least. 

There is no change in the shapes of boots 
and shoes. All have, or should have, flat 
soles and rounded toes, with simple caps. Both 
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and be thick and heavy, almost to the point of 
clumsiness. The thin and delicately made tan 
boot is a thing of the past. Indeed, our boots 
of every description are now more heavily made 
than used to be the case. We are following 
the English makers in this respect. 

The illustration shows a yachting suit con- 
sisting of a white duck cap, double-breasted 
serge coat, plain white flannel trousers, dark 
blue four-in-hand tie, dark blue hose, and can- 
vas shoes with red rubber soles. How. 
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FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
- West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three 
Dollars, for subscription to Vogue for 
one year, to be sent to 


Name 


OO sei 


Vogue should be kept on file for refer- 
ence. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 25 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 





NUMBER 73 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


Ig JULY, 1900 


He pattern for this week is a three-piece 
skirt with a plaited flounce. The 
upper part of the skirt is cut in scal- 

lops and trimmed with stitching. The flounce 
falls trom under the scallops and is plaited in 
groups of three, with a plain space the width of 
the scallop between each group. The plaits 
may be stitched down a few inches or they may 
be simply pressed flat it preferred. The bottom is 
finished with a hem ornamented with two rows 
of stitching. This model may be developed in 
cloth or serge, out it is particularly suitable for 
wash materials such as linen, duck, piqué, etc., 
as the flounce is cut on the straight of the ma- 
terial and will not pull or sag when laundered, 
as anything cut on the bias is apt todo. Six 
yards of single width material will be required 
to make this skirt. If double width material is 
used four yards will be sufficient. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Ne of the newest laces tor yokes, 
guimpes, or fronts, is white with a 
prominent part of the design dyed 

ecru. The effect is very good, whether the 
lace is lined or unlined. Where the lace has a 
flower design, the flower should be écru. A 
gown of beige canvas with a yoke and under- 
sleeves of this lace is very pretty. It is also 
most effective over light blue. Colored laces 
are still popular, and where the color chosen is 
not too pronounced the effect is pleasing. 


A dainty dress for August days which could 
easily be made at home is of fine white lawn, 
the skirt made perfectly plain and unlined, 
finished at the bottom with a deep hem above 
which are set two rows of inch wide Valenciennes 

insertion forming diamonds. This design is 
easily obtained by putting the first row of inser- 
tion on in points, and in the next row putting 
the points of insertion where the open spaces 
of the previous row are; this will form diamond 
spaces of the material inclosed. The bodice is 
made with a yoke of insertion and tucking, on 
which is fulled the baby waist with two rows 
of insertion forming diamonds like those on the 
skirt just below the yoke, running all around 
the figure. The tops of the sleeves are also 
trimmed in this way. The collar is unlined 
and wired invisibly, finished at the top with a 
row of black velvet. The belt is also of inch- 
and-a-half velvet ribbon. This gown is simple 
and pretty, and can be easily laundered. The 
lawn should be shrunken before it is made, which 
will avoid the necessity of having the gown 
lengthened after the first washing. As most 
wash materials shrink badly this rule should be fol- 
lowed with piqué or linen, for how often one 
sees a new skirt hang badly after being laun- 
dered, and many times it is caused by the ma- 
terial not having been properly shrunken. 


Neck ruffles and feather boas are being worn 
to a great extent again this summer. In feather 
boas, light gray and white are more popular than 
black, the black neck garniture being made 
ot chiffon, lace, and net. One model which 
is worn much in England is of fine black net 
finished with a hem and outlined with chenille. 
The ends are made of many strands of chenille 
reaching nearly tothe knee. These ruffles are 
expensive to buy but can easily be made at 
home. If the net is hemmed it requires more 
work and the effect is really not much prettier. 
The net may be folded and a line of chenille 
couched on about an inch from the edge. Then 
either plait or shirr the ruffle, making it very 
full and slightly wider in the back than on the 
sides or in front. The ends are made of che- 
nille in many long loops. This chenille may 
be bought by the piece or yard, of the desired 
size ; nearly as large as the little finger is about 





the right thickness for these ruffles. Ruffles ot 
chiffon trimmed with fine French lace are also 
pretty in either black or white. 


A linen gown recently made for a young 
girl was extremely pretty and simple, being quite 
within the powers of the home dressmaker. 
The color chosen was watermelon-pink, as the 
girl was a brunette, but blue, baby pink or 
green would be equally pretty, if more becom- 
ing to the wearer. The skirt was gored and 
tucked at the back. The bottom, trimmed 
with two bands of white linen, the first about 
four inches from the edge of the skirt, and one 
inch wide, then a space of two inches, and 
another band half an inch wide. The bands 
were feather-stitched with marking-cotton the 
color of the linen, and on the linen between the 
bands were groups of tiny trimming buttons in 





FOR THE HOSTESS 





N omelet, not fried but 
cooked over a dish of 
hot water is most deli- 
cious and easily pre- 
pared in a chafing dish. 
Fill the lower pan with 
water, cover with the 
upper saucepan and 
allow the water to come 
to aboil. Into a bowl 


drop as many eggs as there are people to serve. 
Season with salt, a dash of red pepper and finely 
minced parsely. Stir well together, rub the sauce- 
pan with butter and pour contents of bowl intoit. 
Put on the cover and allow it to cook either 
soft or hard, according to one’s taste. 


By the 











VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 73, THREE-PIECE SKIRT WITH PLAITED FLOUNCE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 73 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


white, five in each group. The bodice was 
made like a shirt, the cuffs, collar and front 
being trimmed with the feather-stitched bands 
and buttons. If it involves too much labor to 
feather-stitch the bands, they may be simply 
stitched. 


For casino or club dances ror the young girl, 
pretty gowns are made of figured muslin or 
point d’esprit. The skirt, simply made, over 
white, and trimmed with three ruffles, edged 
with narrow lace. The bébé waist is slightly 
décolleté, and with elbow sleeves. Draped 
about the décolletage is a fichu cut en forme, 
in order to set well, and edged with a lace- 
trimmed ruffle. The fichu is tied in a soft 
knot over the bust, the ends falling below the 
waist in front, or after the knot is tied the ends 
are drawn around to the back where they are 
again knotted, and fall nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt. 
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way, the silver or nickel tray underneath the 
chafing dish is being replaced by a wooden one, 








eitLer rounding to the centre, with niches cut 
tor the feet or flat with a roll edge. These 





trays are elaborately ornamented with pyrog- 
raphy. A design of rabbits is highly appro- 
priate and suggestive. The roll edge and part 
of background of rabbits should be burnt with 
a decorative design of carrot leaves with a few 
bunches of tiny carrots. The effect is decora- 
tive if a bit of color be introduced in the carrots 
and a dull green put in the leaves. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No Louis XV. Jacket. 
No Golf Cape. 
No Appliqué Design, 
No, Drop Skirt. 
No. Blouse Silk Waist. 


Lace Guimpe. 

Bregk fast Jacket, 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit, 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 1§ Little Boy's Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No, 23 Dust Coat, 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown, 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No, gt Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No, 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Cloak. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No 37 Princess Evening Gown, 

No. 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No, 48 Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. §5 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit. 

No, 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. §8 Short Skirt. 

No §9 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 

No, 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No, 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No, 64 Collarless Eton. 

No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

No. 66 Bathing Suit. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 

No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No, 71 Norfolk Jacket. 

No. 72 New Corset Covers. 

No. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 


z 
° 
© SBI AMaw bp 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 









































































VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


FE Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.....5 cccccceecsccs 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
ine de soie, also lace-edged. The batiste 
p skirt is also in three pieces, with a circu- 
+ flounce tucked in groups. Heading this 
nunce and coming to a point at each group of 
icks is wide Mechlin insertion ; a narrower in- 
rtion is down the front gore seams and inserted 
the flounce above the lace-edged hem. Ful- 
ss in back of skirt in groups of four tucks 
ich side of fastening. ‘The embroidered de- 
en of roses and leaves is exquisitely done in 
ale pastel tints, and the boléro is almost cov- 
ed with a repetition of this design. The yoke, 
ont and lower part of sleeves are of the 
reamy Mechlin insertion, joined by pink velvet 
bbon. Upper part of sleeves is batiste bands 
Iternating with Mechlin, with a gauzy Mech- 
n frill at elbow and wrist. Another Mechlin 
ill trims edge of boléro, giving a rever effect 
front and continuing around shoulders. The 
irdle is of pink panne velvet, with large 
hinestone buckle at back. 
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Bathing dress of heavy cream _brilliantine, 


rincess model. A round collar is well stitched 


at the edge and continues in a stole effect to the 
bottom of the skirt. Small tabs apparantly 
fasten over buttons. Girdle of black satin to 
correspond with the stitching. Short sleeves 
smartly fastened in with a cuff that carries out 
the general idea. Ladysmith hat twisted with 
black. Black silk stockings. 

Smart bath suit built of gray brilliantine. 
Bodice lined and boned ; the outside is composed 
of narrow box-plaits with three collars, each 
edged with a fold of crimson taffeta well cov- 
ered with stitching. The short sleeves are fin- 
ished with a fitted flounce. Skirt carries out 
the box-plaited motif of the waist and is 
trimmed at the bottom with a stitched band of 
taffeta. Black silk stockings and crimson 
ruching. 

Fic. 6068.—A very good model for taffeta 
Eton either in black or white, deep revers on 
which a stitched pointed design appears, and 
continues in a narrower width down the front, 
and outlines the Eton. Hat of red straw 
trimmed with a twist of red velvet. 

Fic. 6069.—Tailor gown of blue linen. 
Plain nine-gored skirt and Eton jacket with 
hand-tucked white linen revers, the lower 








$4.00 PER DOZEN 





CELEBRATED MakER AND ImMpoRTER OF MeEn’s Goons. 


>-—____ 


THE ‘‘ BERESFORD’ AND ‘‘ FULHAM” 
Smart Collars for Summer Wear. 


buttoned back with silver monogram buttons. 
Toque of white rough straw with flat black 
velvet bow in front. 

Fic. 6078.—Simple pale blue dimity made 
without lining. Bodice with hand-tucked 
yoke and groups of tucks extending to the belt. 
Large pale blue straw hat, trimmed with 
mauve liberty ribbon and lilacs. 

Fic. 6084.—Batiste cape, trimmed with 
batiste insertions and full flounces of deep coffee- 
colored lace. About the neck stands high a 
flare collar lined with tucked chiffon. Lining 
of pale blue liberty satin. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION 


Dear VoGuE: 
Our article in Vogue of 28 June upon 
, the present condition in China is most 
creditable and correctly points out the 
cause which led to the disastrous consequences 
now enacted in that country. While all hu- 
mane people must necessarily and intuitively 
shrink from viewing with calm the horrible 
spectacle that is there presented to the world, 
and civilization and justice demand the swift 


avenging of the crimes committed against the 
innocent and unoffending foreigners in China, 
and no time should be lost in succoring those 
who may yet be saved and punishing the foul 
murderers of our citizens and their families, yet 
are we in justice bound toadmit that underlying 
all this trouble, this upheaval, is the unhallowed 
attempt of outsiders to force upon a supposed 
benighted people tenets and doctrines that clash 
and conflict with their beliefs and their educa- 
tion. 

Your article deserves greater publicity and I 
hope it may be reproduced in some of our lead- 
ing dailies. Very respectfully yours, 

Wal. J. Tuska. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 


MADISQN 


EST) Vie 


y Cyeney-12 
{ 





periodical. 


qualities of the pine forest. 


and skin, and is 





Refreshing and Hygienic 
ACKER’S TAR SOAP 


yields a luxurious white lather laden with the hygienic 


Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any other | 


It is pure and emollient, 


cleanses quickly and thoroughly, invigorates the hair 


Indispensable to Travelers | 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


81 Fulton Street, New York | 








OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 








A map valuable for its accuracy and beauty, 
will be found in No. 21 of the New York 
Central’s ** Four Track Series.’’ In addition 
to our new possessions, it correctly delineates 
Alaska, the Klondike 


Region, the Asiatic coast and Australia. 


the United States, 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt 
of a postage stamp, by George H. Danieis, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. } 


THE 
‘6 WESTCHESTER” 


TIE. $1.00 


Hosier, GLoveR AND SHIRT Maker. 





47,181 Telephones 


—Exchange and Private Line— 
in service July 1, 1900, in 


Manhattan and the Bronx, 


Largest and most efficient City 
Telephone System in the World 
Rates to suit all Users. 
Contract Offices: 
MANHATTAN ; oe Weet seek Street. 
THE BRONX: 148th St. and Third Ave. 


NEW YORE TELEPHONE Co. 






























































































































RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question, 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tien, All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1536. Model for White Silk Muslin 
and Cluny. To M. S.—Will you kindly 
tell me how the smartest white silk muslin 
gown with entredeux of Cluny lace, and, per- 
haps, a sash of pink crépe de chine, is made 
this season ? 

If there were one model in silk muslin that 
was worn more than any other, that would be 
the one to avoid, as you doubtless do not want 
to be dressed like every other woman you meet. 
Originality, when it does not conflict with the 
prevailing fashion as to the general lines, is 
what the dressmaker should strive to attain. 
The skirt of model on right figure of page 293, 
Vogue, 26 April, would be extremely pretty in 
silk muslin and entredeux of Cluny. The bodice 
made like right figure on page 419 Vogue, 21 
June, with fichu of tucked muslin edged with 
Cluny lace, tucked elbow sleeves with ruffle of 
lace, tucked yoke and collar edged with tolds of 
pink panne velvet. Sash of pink chiffon with 
large knot at the back and ends nearly to the 
bottom of the gown, finished with pink fringe. 

1537. Model for Pink and White 
Striped Gown. ~ Please offer some sugges- 
tions for gown to be made of fabric of which 
sample is inclosed. Would a dainty pink lining 
help it out? Figure and hight medium. 

As the pink in your material is so pale, it 
would look better made over a lining of pink 
lawn, the underskirt to be finished with a plaited 
ruffle. Lawn is the prettiest lining for summer 
gowns, when silk is not used, and your material 
would look just as well over lawn. Make the 
skirt like pattern No. 67 in Vogue of 7 June, 
and the bodice like figure on cover of same 
number. In the skirt set a band of insertion 
just above the ruffle; on the bodice use lace to 
match for collar and sleeve ruffles. If high 
corselet belts are not becoming, use a narrow belt 
or black velvet. Have collar, sleeve, and corsage 
strap also of velvet. Make the front and 
undersleeves of very fine, white, tucked, mous- 
seline de soie or mull. The sleeves may be 
elbow length without undersleeves, if preferred. 

1538. Hat for a Widow. To a Sub- 
scriber.—Would it be correct for a widow to 
wear a crépe hat for carriage wear and traveling 
a year after her husband’s death ? 

Yes, it would be correct for a widow to 
wear a crépe-trimmed, or even an all-black hat 
for traveling and driving a year after her hus- 
band’s death. See article on mourning in 
Vogue of 28 June. 

1539. A Nine-Thirty Morning Wed- 
ding. To Lucia. (1) Would it be correct 
for a bride to wear a gown of white satin and 
chiffon en traine with veil and flowers at 9.30 
morning church wedding? Should this be 
worn before 12 o’clock high noon ? 

(2) Is it not always customary for the 
bridesmaids, the ushers, and best man to wear 
gloves at such a wedding ? 

(1) It is unusual to have a large full-dress 
church-wedding at 9.30 A. M.; but if you wish 
to have one at that early hour, there is no 
reason why you should not. When weddings 
have to be, for some reason or other, at an un- 
usual hour, they are generally small, the bride 
wearing a traveling dress, and only inviting 
relatives and intimate friends. However, wed- 
dings may be arranged to suit individual taste ; 
and if you wish to wear a chiffon and satin 
bridal gown, and have bridesmaids two hours and 
a half in advance of the usual time, there is no 
objection to your so doing, on the score of good 
taste. There is, however, a correct form for 
evening entertainment and the invitations, but 
it is not absolutely necessary to follow it. The 
usual hours for large weddings are 12 noon or 
4. M. 


(2) 


Many of this year’s brides have not 





VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND a 


worn gloves, as it facilitates the putting on of 
the ring; but the bridesmaids, ushers, and best 
man should wear gloves. 


[Notg. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


A MASTER OF CRAFT 


BY W. W. JACOBS. AUTHOR OF MANY CARGOES. 
FREDERICK STOKES COMPANY 


| Ternally are the sexes at war in the pages 


of Mr. Jacobs’s sea yarns, most of the 

incidents in which are made up of 
mancuverings and more or less _ successful 
attempts at outwittings. 

The commandments in regard to lying and 
bearing false witness. sit very lightly on the 
consciences of the characters who figure in 
these tales ; in fact the heroes of them are in- 
variably inveterate liars, with no perception of 
an honorable keeping of a compact where 
womankind is concerned. To judge the 
various volumes of yarns put out by Mr. Jacobs 
as nonsense books pure and simple is the only 
way of doing justice to the author, for suppose 
the skippers and the mates and the retired 
captains to suddenly become model citizens, 
who forswear adventure and gallantry, what 
opportunity would there be for Mr. Jacobs to 
show forth his inventiveness in scrape creation 
at which he is a master hand ? 

The hero in the present instance is one 
Captain Flower, young and well favored, but 
cursed with a vagrant and easily caught fancy. 
His dilemma, a pressing and painful one, as 
revealed in the first chapter of the story, takes 
the form of a trinity of engagements to marry 
certain young and youngish women; his ac- 
tivities as chronicled are made up almost exclu- 
sively of attempts at dodging the consequences 
of his imprudence. To his undoing Captain 
Flower enlists the service of his mate, who, 
to his credit, enters into the partnership of 
lying and evasion most unwillingly. Him the 
author elects to reward at the expense of the 
Captain, and thereby hangs the main story. 

Some of the side lights are entertaining, 
none more so than the ultimate happenings that 
grow out of the scheming of a certain wily 
bachelor, Captain Barber, to whom Captain 
Flower is nephew and heir. Hoping to frighten 
a Mrs. Banks into consenting to a speedy union 
of her daughter and his nephew, Captain Barber 
installs in his home a comely widow, Mrs. 
Church, his intention being to get rid of her 
when his nephew brings home his bride. Her 
presence meanwhile has the effect of hinting at 
a possible matrimonial outcome, which would 
considerably damage the prospects of the 
nephew, who is affianced to Miss Banks. 
The scheme results as the astute Captain sur- 
mised it would, and all went merrily enough 
until the time arrived when Mrs Church’s 
resignation is desired. To his dismay Captain 
Barber finds that Mrs. Church prefers to 
remain, and that her ambition is to go into 
domestic partnership with him. The prospect 
infuriates and alarms him, and he consults with 
various cronies as to how he shall circumvent 
the determined lady. In an evil hour, acting 
upon the advice of a fellow craftsman, he hits 
upon the expedient of pretending dementia, 
which should take the form of loss of memory. 
The sequel was not just what he anticipated. 
Having primed himself with a glass of spirits 
the Captain begins the play of his réle one 
evening upon returning home. Some visitors 
are impressed by his acting, and hastily take 
their leave. Mrs. Church, however, is not 
deceived, although she gives no sign of this, 
but waits an opportunity to turn the situation 
to her advantage : 


‘* Mrs. Banks came in the next evening 
with her daughter, and condoled with the 
housekeeper on the affliction which had already 
been rioised about Seabridge. Mrs. Church, 
who had accepted her as an ally, but with 
mental reservations, softly applied a handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

*« © How are you feeling?’ demanded Mrs, 
Banks, in the voice of one addressing a deaf 
invalid. 





*¢ €T’m all right,’ said Barber, shortly. 

‘¢¢That’s his pride,’ said Mrs. Church, 
mournfully ; ‘he won’t own to it. He can’t 
remember anything. He pretends he doesn’t 
know me.’ 

‘*Who are you?’ 
promptly. 

*¢¢ He'll get the better of it,’ said Mrs. 
Banks, kindly, as her quondam foe wiped her 
eyes again. ‘If he don’t, you'd better marry 
before October.’ 

** To say that Captain Barber pricked up his 
ears at this, indicates but feebly his interest in 
the remark. He held his breath and looked 
wildly round the room as the two ladies, deftly 
ignoring him, made their arrangements for his 
future. 

**¢T don’t like to seem to hurry it,” said 
the housekeeper. 

***No, of course you don’t. If he said 
October, naturally October it ought to be, in 
the usual way,’ remarked the other, 

**¢] never said October,’ interrupted the 
trembling mariner. 

‘¢¢There’s his memory again,’ said Mrs. 
Banks, in a low voice. 

‘* ¢ Poor dear,’ sighed the other. 

*¢ © We'll look after your interests,’ said Mrs. 
Banks with a benevolent smile. ‘Don’t 
you remember meeting me by the church the 
other night and telling me that you were going 
to marry Mrs. Church in October ?’ 

*** No,” bawled the affrighted man. 

** € Clean gone,” said Mrs. Church, shaking 
her head ; it’s no use.’ 

*¢ © Not a bit,’ said Mrs. Banks. 

** October seems rather early,’ said Mrs. 
Church, ‘especially as he is in mourning for 
his nephew.’ 

‘¢¢There’s no reason for waiting,” said Mrs. 
Banks, decidedly. ‘I daresay it’s his loneli- 
ness that makes him want to hurry it. After 
all, he ought to know what he wants.’ 

‘¢¢T never said a word about it,’ inter- 
posed Captain Barber, in a loud voice. 

‘<¢ All right,’ said Mrs. Banks, indulgently. 
* What are you going to wear, my dear?’ she 
added, turning to the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Church seemed undecided, and Captain 
Barber, wiping the moisture from his brow, 
listened as one in a dream to a long discussion 
on the possibilities of her wardrobe. Thrice 
he interrupted, and thrice the ladies, suspend- 
ing their conversation for a moment, eyed him 
with tender pity before resuming it. 

‘« ¢ Me and Frank thought of October,” said 
Elizabeth, speaking for the first time. She 
looked at Captain Barber, and then at her 
mother. It was the look of one offering to 
sell a casting vote. 

**¢QOctober’s early,’ said 
bridling. 

*¢ Mrs. Church looked up at her, and then 
modestly looked down again. ‘Why not a 
double wedding ?’ she asked, gently. 

Captain Barber’s voice was drowned in ac- 
clamations. Elizabeth kissed Mrs. Church, 
and then began to discuss her own wardrobe. 
The owner of the house, the owner of the very 
chairs on which they were sitting, endeavored 
in vain to stop them on a point of order, and 
discovered to his mortification that a man with- 
out a memory is a man without influence. In 
twenty minutes it was all settled, and even an 
approximate date fixed. There was a slight 
movement on the part ef Elizabeth to obtain 
Captain Barber’s opinion upon that, but being 
reminded by her mother that he would forget 
all about it in half an hour’s time, she settled 
it without him. 

‘¢¢1’m so sorry about your memory, Captain 
Barber,’ said Mrs. ‘Banks, as she prepared to 
depart. ‘I can understand what a loss it is. 
My memory’s a very good one. I never for- 
get anything.’ 

‘©¢You forget yourself, ma’am,’ returned 
her victim, with unconscious ambiguity, and, 
closing the door behind her, returned to the 
parlor to try and think of some means of escap- 
ing from the position to which the ingenuity of 
Captain Nibletts, aided by that of Mrs. Banks, 
had brought him. 


asked the sufferer, 


the old lady, 


The eventful day having arrived the bride- 
groom is espied approaching the home, and this 
is what is said by the man whose plans for 
escaping matrimony had so sadly miscarried : 


‘“‘Captain Barber, clad in beautiful raiment, 
headed the cortége, the rear of which was 


‘ 








brought up by the crew of the ‘ Foam’ ang 









































cloud of light skirmishers which hovered A CUF 
their flanks. As they drew near, it was not, gtty OF 
that Captain Barber's face was very pale, _ lil oF 
his hands trembled, but he entered the boll TAIN. CU 
with a firm step and required no assistance, ee oF D 
‘Of his reception there was never for a 7 _ ENC! 
ment any doubt. Young matrons smiled y cAsES—t 
shook their heads at him, middle-aged maty TARY C 
took him by the hand, while old iadies og 
mitted themselves to the statement that they y 
seen matrimony in his eye for years. He nadie 
ceived the full measure accorded to a very g 5 early 
tinguished convert, and, taking a chair play) ~ ne | 
against the wall, surveyed the company with oi 
the air of a small boy who has strayed inty A at a 
hostile alley. A little natural curiosity foy = pod 
ra 8 Folger 
Now, what first put it into your head 4 his b 
get married ?”’ ask one fair enquirer. aes hes 
*¢ ‘Mrs. Church,” said the ex-mariner, simp eet? 4 : 
‘* Yes, of course,’ said the matron; ‘| at ns 
was it Jove at first sight, or did it grow on yqm"® . r 
before you knew it?’ . ning, ~ ‘ 
** Captain Barber blushed. ‘ It growed ony *) ry * the 
afore I knew it,’ he replied, fervently. swage soush 
‘¢ ¢ T suppose,’ said a lady of a romantic ty * fate th 
of mind, ‘ that you didn’t know what w cs gen 
happening at first ?’ ge k th 
‘<¢] did not, ma’am,’ agreed the Captain, - op Mz 


trembling tones. 
than wot I was.’ 

‘¢ «© How strange,” said two or three voices. 

,* They regarded him tenderly, and the young 
est bridesmaid, a terrible child of ten, climbg 
up on his knee and made audible comparison 
between the two bridegrooms, which made M: 
Gibson smile. 

‘¢¢ Time we started,” said Mrs. Banks, rai 
ing her voice above the din. ‘* Cap’in Barber 
you and Mr. Gibson and the other gentleme 
had better get to the church.” 

‘“The men got up obediently, and in solem 
silence formed up in the little passage, and the 
started for the church some two hundred yard 
distant, the crew of the ‘ Foam” falling i 
behind unchallenged. 

‘¢ To this day Captain Barber does not kno 
how he got there, and he resolutely declines 4 
accept Captain Niblett’s version as the m 
offspring of a disordered imagination. He 
denies the truth of a statement circulated in th 
town that night that, instead of replying to 
leading question in the manner plainly laid down 
in the Church Service, he answered, ‘1 sup- 
pose so.” 

‘*He came out of the church with a buzzing 
in hisears and a mist before his eyes. Something 
was clinging to his arm, which he tried several 
times to shake off. Then he discovered that 
it was Mrs. Barber. 


* Nobody was more surprisg 


SOCIAL REGISTER STAT- 
ISTICS 








F the six thousand and odd New York, 

Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Boston and Baltimore families who 

have given their summer addresses to the Social 

Register, 3,150 are located inland, and 1,638 

are at the seashore. Of these latter, 325 are 

at Newport and 221 at Bar Harbor and vicin- 

ity. 605 families are located on Long Island, 

of which the Hamptons claim 175, and 197 
are on the Connecticut shore of the Sound. 

Since the rst of May there have been 204 
marriages, a decrease as compared to last year, 
and 75 men and 62 women have died. 566 
families have gone abroad and may be reached 
through their foreign bankers. This is a 
slight decrease as compared to last year, notwith- 
standing the attractions of the Exposition. 

The pleasure fleet of the families in the 
Social Register is make up of 177 steam yachts, 
83 schooners and 204 sloops. Their names 
and classifications appear opposite their own- 
ers and in the back of the book they are 
arranged in alphabetical order with class and 
ownership for convenience of reference. 

July 5, 1900. 
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A CURABLE SCOURGE 


OF THE BELIEF IN THE CONTA- 
oUSNESS OF CONSUMPTION—PROOF OF ITS 
pRTAIN CURABILITY—THE REAL ELE- 
MENT OF DANGER AND HOW TO COMBAT 
“pr — ENCOURAGING DIMINUTION OF 

CASES—CULTIVATION OF A SANI- 

TARY CONSCIENCE IN THE CON- 
SUMPTIVE 


1QUITY 















BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT 





§ early as 500 B. C. Isocrates taught 
that consumption is a contagious dis- 
ease. Then comes the hiatus of the 

rk Ages, in which, for fifteen hundred years 

man proclaimed such a belief, but in 1037 

ricenna—the celebrated Arabic physician— 

lared his belief in the contagious nature of 
thisis—the other name by which this ‘* white 
burge ”’ and ‘‘white plague ’’ has been known 
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wow al ough the ages. With the general revival of 
1 ening, medical science also woke up, rubbed 
rowed on ail *Y° and soon men in its ranks were con- 
itly. ced of the contagiousness of the disease, and, 
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“ Pr cary orld his discovery of the tubercle bacillus 
yo 197 e definite cause of tuberculosis—for no 
anor cle is found without this fiendish | little 
een 204 georganism at its centre. Morgagni, the 
last year pathologist of the eighteenth ceftury, was 
1 566 nvinced of the contagiousness of the dis- 
> aaa that he refused to perform autopsies on 
his is a a that had died of it, and the gifted 
notwith- M** died in 1826 from tuberculosis induced 
ney p inoculation wound received in dissecting 
; in the MpcTCulous subject. In 1865 Villemin 
» yocken, nstrated to the Academy of Medicine in 
Keen | the possibility of inoculation and the need 
ic own- Weltying the malady among virulent dis- 
they are Meanwhile the belief in its communi- 
la y was not confined to the medical men, 
ss and 


ere are records in European towns of the 

ction of the furniture of the consumptives, 

1 Naples a royal decree of September, 
ordered the ‘isolation of consumptives, 
- disinfection of their apartments by the 
vinegar, brandy, or lemon-juice, sea- 
1 fumigation.”” 
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DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DAY 


course many attempts were made to cure 
sease, and Hippocrates, 460 years B. C. 





gives very correct directions for judicious exer- 
cise, especially recommending the patient to rest 
as much as is necessary to avoid all feeling of 
fatigue. He believed in the curability of the 
disease, but emphasized the early treatment of 
it. Later we come upon names of illustri- 
ous men who effected cures by putting their pa- 
tients on horseback, persuading them to live in 
the country, or to seek some specially dry or 
invigorating climate, but the cures were lament- 
ably few, while the “‘ white scourge’ swept off 
its tens of thousands. Hippocrates, in his Epi- 
dermis, says: ‘* The disease that proved fatal 
to the greatest number was consumption,’’ and 
this statement has held true through all the 
ages of conjecture and guessing, till we come to 
the modern era of careful count, and exact 
registration, when it is demonstrated that this 
preventible disease sweeps off one-seventh of 
mankind. Discouraging as is the historical 
survey, and disheartening as are the contempor- 
ary statistics, a brighter day is dawning. The 
exact nature of the cause having been discov- 





ered, the method of its conquest becomes ap- 
parent. 

How does the tubercle bacillus look? It 
can only be seen by that modern miracle-re- 
vealer, the compound achromatic microscope, 
but when magnified 700 times it much resem- 
bles one-eighth of an inch cut from the point 
of a No. 10 cambric sewing-needle, and some 
of the diseased cavities in the lung are shown 
to be bristling all over with bacilli. They are 
remarkably tenacious of life, as is shown by 
experiments in freezing and thawing. A tem- 
perature of 8 degrees below zero Centigrade did 
not kill them. The exact location of them 
in the sputum, and in no other secretion, is 
the first great step towards their universal anni- 
hilation. 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVES 


There is no doubt that cases of consumption 
have been completely cured, and the patients 
have lived for long periods, and died from acci- 
dent or from some entirely different disease later. 
When a person apparently suffering from the 
disease recovers, the usual remark is, ‘* Proba- 
bly the disease wasn’t consumption at all’’; 
but there is indisputable evidence that cures 
have been completely effected even after there 
was considerable diseased tissue. In 1838— 
sixty-two years ago—Carswell, an eminent Eng- 
lish authority, wrote : ‘* Pathological anatomy 


has perhaps never given more decisive proofs ot 
the curability of a disease than it has given for 
pulmonary consumption.’” Dr. S. A. Knopf, in 
a recent most valuable work, gives the statistics 
of over 2,000 cases in which, by correspond- 
ence with the leading pathologists of the world, 
he finds they have actually proved his conten- 
tion, for all these 2,000 had died of other dis- 
eases, though in some instances the phthisis 
had advanced to the period of cavities. Dr. 
Brouardel told Dr. Knopf that ‘‘ there is 
hardly any autopsy performed at the morgue of 
persons having died an unnatural death, where 
healed tuberculous lesions, cicatrized and calci- 
fied, are not found ; especially if the individual 
has lived more than ten years in Paris.’’ Ber- 
lin and London and New York experts all cor- 
roborate these statements. 








6084 


What is the first step necessary to be taken 
to lessen the ravages of phthisis ? 
vent the diffusion of the bacilli from the sputum, 
and in order to do this it is most desirable to 


gather the victims into sanitariums, for only in 


these institutions can patients be instructed and 
watched, It will be a long time before the 
poorest class of people will sanction the removal 
of the member of the household who is already 
producing billions of tubercle bacilli daily—each 
one of which hoids the potentiality of killing 
the person who shall inhale it as surely as a 
Mauser bullet. Above all is it necessary to 
cultivate a sanitary conscience in the patient 
himself. There is no doubt that localities 
once wonderfully free from tuberculosis, like 
Nice and Mentone, have become infected by 
the strangers who were drawn to them on ac- 
count of the climate, but who, alas! did not 
appreciate how careful they ought to be in so 
disposing of the products of disease as to cause 
no mischief. 

As to the positive treatment to be given, a 
nutritious diet is all-important, but rest is nearly 
as needful. In some of the most successful 
German consumptive hospitals, there is very 
little active exercise till the lungs are sound, 


and it is just here that the necessity for sanita- | 


rial treatment comes in. The director of the 
establishment needs not only to be equipped 
with complete medical knowledge, but he needs 
to be a man of sufficient will-power to control 
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It is to pre- | 


his patients, There is little doubt that sani- 
tariums for the treatment of tuberculosis, in 
the early and hopeful stages, will multiply on 
every hand. It is a great step forward that the 
State of New York is to establish a State hos- 
pital in the Adirondacks, but since about every 
sixth person in the community is more or less 
infected, it will soon be filled, and the cry will 
be for more room. Moreover, the cost of get- 
ting there will be an effective barrier to many, 
and it will probably be but a few years before 
every considerable town and city will have its 
own sanitarium. The results of its treat- 


ment in many of the countries of Europe, the 
general’ movement for their establishment in 


Great Britain, and, to come nearer home, the 
results in the Adirondacks, at Sharon in Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Liberty, N. Y., demonstrate 
the curability of the disease. —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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Cream ana Lotion 








“We recently ordered 
of many different 


imperfections, W: 
| Malvina Cream . 8. 
| HB Reports.” awe Me TALLEY, SM De 
} Price B0c. at Draggists or by mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25e. a cake. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 


cular control. It enables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
who are still beautiful to preventthem. The 


B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals, 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- 
| scribes wonderful —— 4 box, 25 cts.; 
} 3g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00. 
| Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. 
| THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 
88 Kirk S8t., Cleveland, 0. 
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VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS Many requests have been received fron 


readers of Vocuve for proofs of its illy 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at’ moderate prices. 
particulars below each cut. 
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No, 4. A Conquered King. Paper t8xizins, Print 16x10 ins. Red Brown, $1.00. 
When Dolly Makes Pies. Paper 18xtzins, Print 18x9 ins, Dark Drab. $1.00. 


No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper 
1zxg ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12% 
ins. Print 7x7 ins, Light Brown. 50 cents, 











No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 








No. 10, The Little Stars. Paper18x12ins. Print 
Isxgins, Dark Grey, $1.00. 


No.g. A Frolic. Paper 12xg ins. Print 10x8} 
ins. Black. socents. 


Ne. 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, 
Print9\%x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 











No, 2, The Desert Thief. Paper 18x12 ins, Print 14x9{ ins, Brown; $1.00, No, 6, The Milliner's Bill, Paper 18x12ins, Print 14xgins, Dark Green. §1,00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 37 West 29th Street, New York. 
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